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To  his  Grace 

The       DUKE 

O  F 

GRAFTON, 

FirftLord  of  the  Trealuiy,  &c  &c* 

My  Lord, 

fTpHE  beauty  of  order  in  the 
•*■  difpofition  of  vifible  obje&s, 
the  powerful  effects  of  arrangement 
in  the  fucceffion  of  our  ideas,  of 
meafure  and  proportion  in  the  flic- 
A  3  ceflions 


cejflions  of  founds,  are  but  different  mo- 
difications of  one  common  principle. 
The  lucidus  ordo  of  Plorace  marks 
how  much  he  thought  the  fecond 
connected  with  the  firft ;  the  defign 
of  the  following  eflay  is  to  prove, 
how  intimately  the  third  is  connect- 
ed with  both :  to  point  out  the  ori- 
gin, and  to  lay  open  the  advantages 
of  a  mufical  elocution.  We  who 
have  no  other  merit  than  to  feel  thefe 
advantages  are  under  a  natural  fiib- 
je£tion  to  thole  who  exert  them :  the 
Critic,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  but  a  de- 
pendent on  the  Orator.  It  is  under 
the  fan&ion  of  this  dependence,  that 
T  prefume  to  engage  your  Grace's 
attention;  and  to  claim  a  part  of 

that 


[vii] 

that  time  which  you  fo  happily  em- 
ploy to  the  nobleft  purpofes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  Grace's 
Moft  humble,  and 
Obedient  fervant, 

DANIEL  WEBB. 
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O  B  S  ER  V ATIO  NS 

ON    THE 

CORRESPONDENCE 

BETWEEN 

POETRY  and  MUSIC. 

THOUGH  the  influence  of  mufic 
over  our  paffions  is  very  generally 
felt  and  acknowledged  ;  though  its  laws 
are  univerfally  the  fame,  its  effefts  in 
many  inftances  conftant  and  uniform;  yet 
We  find  ourfelTes  embarraffed  in  our  at- 

B  tempts 
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tempts  to  reafon  on  this  fubjeft,  by  the 
difficulty  which  attends  the  forming  a 
clear  idea  of  anv  natural  relation  be- 
tween  found  and  fentiment. 

Some  have  thought  to  elude  this  diffi- 
culty, by  fuppofuig,  that  the  influence 
of  found  on  paffion  may  arife  from  the 
habit  of  allocating  certain  ideas  with 
certain  founds.  It  cannot  be  ncceflary 
to  enter  into  a  formal  examination  of 
fuch  a  principle  as  this,  fmce  it  mufl  fall 
of  courfe  on  the  difcovery  of  a  better. 

I  have  obferved  a  child  to  cry  violently 
on  hearing  the  found  of  a  trumper, 
who-,  fome  minutes  after,  hath  fallen 
afleep  to  the  fofc  notes  of  a  lute.  Here 
we  l)ave  evident  marks  of  the  fpirits  be- 
ing 
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ing  thrown  into  oppofite  movements,  in- 
dependently of  any  poflible  affociation  of 
ideas.  This  ftriking  oppofition  in  the 
effefts  of  mufical  impreflions  feems  to  in* 
dicate  the  regular  operation  of  a  general 
and  powerful. principle* 

All  mufical  founds  are  divided  into 
acute  and  grave  :  the  acute  fpring  from 
ftrong,  the  grave  from  weaker  vibrations. 
No  found,  therefore,  can  aft  as  a  Cnglc 
impreffion,  fince  we  cannot  have  a  feel- 
ing of  it  but  in  confequence  of  a  fuc- 
ceflion  of  impreflions  :  fhould  it  appear, 
that  our  paflions  aft  in  like  manner  by 
fucceflive  impreflions,  or,  that  they  af- 
feft  us  on  a  principle  fimilar  to  that 
which  is  deduced  from  the  analyfis  of 
founds,  we  might  then  hope  to  become 

B  2  mailers 
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maflers  of  the  defired  fecret,  and  to  dik 
cover,  fo  far  as  fuch  things  are  dilcove- 
rable,  the  nature  of  the  relation  be- 
tween found  and  fentiment. 

As  we  have  no  direct  nor  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  operations 
of  the  paffions,  we  endeavour  to  form 
fome  conception  of  them  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  find  ourfeives  affe&ed  by 
them:  thus  we  fay,  that  love  foftens, 
melts,  infmuates;  anger  quickens,  fli- 
mulates,  inflames;  pride  expands,  exalts; 
forrow  deje&s,  relaxes:  of  all  which 
ideas  we  are  to  obferve,  that  they  are 
different  modifications  of  motion,  fo  ap- 
plied, as  bed  to  correfpond  with  our 
feelings  of  each  particular  paflion. 
From  whence,    as  well   as  from   their 

known 
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known  and  vifible  effe&s,  there  is  juft 
rcafon  to  prefume,  that  the  pafTicns,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  natures,  do  pro- 
duce certain  proper  and  diftin&ive  mo- 
tions in  the  mod  refined  and  fubtle  parts 
of  the  human  body*  What  thefe 
parts  are,  where  placed,  or  how  fitted  to 
receive  and  propagate  thefe  motions,  arc 
points  which  I  fhall  not  inquire  into.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  have  it 
admitted,  that  fome  fuch  parts  muft  exift 
in  the  human  machine:  however,  as  in 
our  purfuits  after  knowledge,  it  is  dif- 
couraging  to  be  reminded  every  moment 

■  Omnis  enim  motus  animi  fuum  quendam  a 
natura  habet  vultum,  et  fonum,  etgeftum :  etejat 
omnis  valtus,  omnefque  voces,  ut  nervi  in  fid i bus, 
ita  fonant,  ut  a  motu  animi  quoque  funt  pulfe. 

Cicero  dc  Oratore. 

B  3  of 
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of  our  ignorance,  I  fhall  take  advantage 
of  the  received  opinion  touching  this 
mattter,  and  affign  the  functions  in  quef- 
tion  to  the  nerves  and  fpirits.  We  are 
then  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
mind,  under  particular  afFe&ions,  excites 
certain  vibrations  in  the  nerves,  and 
imprcfTes  certain  movements  on  the  ani- 
mal fpirits. 

I  shall  fuppofe,  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  mufic  to  excite  fimilar  vibrations,  to 
communicate  fimilar  movements  to  the 
nerves  and  fpirits.  For,  if  mufic  owes 
its  being  to  motion,  and,  if  pailion  can- 
not well  be  conceived  to  exift  without 
it,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  the 
agreement  of  mufic  with  paffion  can  have 

no 
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no   other  origin  than  a  coincidence   of 
movements  b. 

When,  therefore,  mufical  founds  pro- 
duce in  us  the  fame  fenfations  which  ac- 
company the  impreilions  of  any  one  par* 

b  Si  quis  igitur  ita  harmoniam  accommodare 
poflet,  ut  fpiritus  eodem  prorfus  motu,  quo  har~ 
rnonici  numeri,  moveretur,  is  internum  effeclum 
produceret  haud  dubic,  idem  enim  prasftaret  quod 
in  duobus  polychordis  exa&iffime  concordats  fit; 
quorum  alterutrum  modulis  harmonicis  incitatum  in, 
aitero  etiam  intadlo  eandem  omnino  harmoniam  pro* 
ducit.     Kirch.  Mufur.  I.  vii. 

Whether  we  account  for  the  imitations  of  ma* 
fie  in  this  manner,  or  call  them,  after  AriHode,  the 
opoiufjialx  tuv  v)§uv  y.a.%  *Grxdm — fimulacra  morum  et 
affectionum — we  have  alike  in  view  a  principle  of 
affimilation;  with  this  difference,  that,  byeftablifh- 
ing  a  mode  of  operation,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary, we  are  enabled  to  convey  our  ideas  with 
greater  clearnefs  touching  the  fcveral  modes  of  *W- 
fation* 

B  4  ticular 
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ticular  paflion,  then  the  mufic  is  faid  tq 
be  in  unifon  with  that  paflion  ;  and  the 
mind  muft,  from  a  fimilitude  in  their  ef- 
fefts,  have  a  lively  feeling  of  an  affinity 
in  their  operations. 

In   my  Remarks  on   the  Beauties  of 
Poetry,  I  have  obferved, 

That,  in  mufic,  we  are  tranfported  by 
fudden  tranfitions,  by  an  impetuous  re- 
iteration of  imprefGons. 

That  we  are  delighted  by  a  placid 
fucceflion  of  lengthened  tones,  which 
dwell  on  the  fenfe,  and  infiijuate  them- 
felves  into  our  inmoft  feelings. 

That 
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That  a  growth  or  climax  in  founds 
exalts  and  dilates  the  fpirits,  and  is  there-? 
fore  a  conftanr  fource  of  ikefublime. 

If  an  afcent  of  notes  be  in  accord  with 
the  fublime,  then  their  defcent  muft  be 
in  unifon  with    thofe  paflions  which  de- 
prefs  the  fpirits. 

All  mufical  impreflions,  which  have 
any  correfpondence  with  the  paflions, 
may,  I  think,  be  reduced  under  one  or 
other  of  thefe  four  clafles. 

If  they  agitate  the  nerves  with  vio* 
lence,  the  fpirits  are  hurried  into  the 
movements  of  anger,  courage,  indigna* 
tion,  and  the  like. 

The 
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The  more  gentle  and  placid  vibra- 
tions fliall  be  in  unifon  with  love,  friend- 
fhip,  and  benevolence. 

If  the  fpirits  are  exalted  or  dilated, 
they  rife  into  accord  with  pride,  glory, 
and  emulation. 


If  the  nerves  are  relaxed,  the  fpirits 
Wide 
iorrow* 


fubfide  into  the  languid  movements  of 


From  thefe  obfervations  it  is  evident, 
that  muiic  cannot,  of  itfelf,  fpecify  any 
particular  pafiioh,  fince  the  movements 
of  every  clafs  mud  be  in  accord  with  all 
thepaiUons  of  that  clafs* — For  inftance, 
the  tender  and  melting  tones,  which  may 
be  expreiSve   of  the  paflion  of  love, 

will 
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will  be  equally  in  unifon  with  the  col- 
lateral feelings  of  benevolence,  friend- 
fhip,  and  pity ;  and  fo  on  through  the 
other  clafles. 

On  hearing  an  overture  by  Iomelli,  oi^ 
a  concerto  by  Geminiani,  we  are,  iu 
turn,  tranfported,  exalted,  delighted ; 
the  impetuous,  the  fublime,  the  tender, 
take  poiTefiion  of  the  fenfe  at  the  will  of 
the  compofer.  In  thefe  moments,  it 
muft  be  confefled,  we  have  no  determi- 
nate idea  of  any  agreement  or  imita- 
tion  ;  and  the  reafon  of  this  is,  that  wc 
have  no  fixed  idea  of  the  paflion  to  which 

this  agreement  is  to  be  referred-  But, 
let  eloquence  co-operate  with  mufk,  and 
fpecify  the  motive  of  each  particular  inv- 
preflion,  while  we  feel  an  agreement  in 

5  the 
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the  found  and  motion  with  the  fentiment, 
fong  takes  poffeflion  of  the  foul,  and  ge- 
neral impreffions  become  fpccific  indica- 
tions of  the  manners  and  the  pafLoiis. 

It  is  imagined  by  fome,  that  verfe 
hath  no  other  object  than  to  pleafe  the 
ear.  If  by  this  they  underftand,  that 
verfe  cannot  excite  or  imitate  pafhon, 
they  would  do  well  to  reflc&  on  the  na- 
ture of  pleafure :  at  leatl,  through  this 
medium,  were  there  no  other,  verfe 
mud  have  an  influence  over  all  thofe 
paflions  which  are  founded  in  pleafure. 
But  verfe  is  motion,  and  verfe  produceth 
pleafure,    which  is    likewife   motion  % 

How 
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How  then?  hath  nature  flruck  out  a 
correfpondence  between  external  and 
mental  motion  in  oneinftance,  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  all  others  :  provident,  induf- 
trious,  in  eftablifhing  laws  for  an  infe- 
rior purpofe,  would  flic  flop  fhort  at  the 
firft  opening  of  advantage,  and  contraft 
her  fyftem  at  the  very  point  where  it 
called  for  enlargement  ?  I  do  not  wifh  to 
fet  out  upon  better  ground  than  indireft 
oppofition  to  fuch  ideas  as  thefe. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  cor- 
refpondence of  mufic  with  paffion  fprings 
from  a  coiiicidcnce  of  movements;  and 

icW,  voluptas — huic  verbo  omncs  duzs  res  fub- 
jiciunt,  Isetitiam  in  animo,  commotionem  fuavem 
jucunditatis  in  corpore.     Cicero  de  Finibus,  1.  ii. 

that 
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that  tliefe  movements  are  reducible  to 
four  clafies,  diftinguiihed  by  their  ac- 
cords with  the  paffions  of  pride,  forrow, 
anger,  and  love.  Should  thefe  principles 
hold  good  in  verfe,  which  is  the  mufic  of 
hn^ua^e,  we  fliail  have  little  reafon  to 
doubt  of  their  extending  to  mufic  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  pafllon  of  love  is  foft  and  in- 
iimiating;  it  dwells  with  a  fond  delight 
upon  its  object : 

— I'.lum  abfcns  abfcntem  auditque,  videtque. 

O  faireft  of  creation,  Lft  and  bed 

Of  all    God'a  works.      Creature  in  whom 

excell'd 
Whatever  can  to  fight  or  thought  be  form'd 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  fweet.  * 

d  Paradife  Loft. 

And 
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And  again  : 

A  wake. 
My  fa:reft,  my  cfpous'd,  my  lateft  found, 
Heav  Vi  laft  beft  gift,  my  ever-new  delight, 
Awake.  • 

The  expansion  of  pride  isconflant  ia 
its  influence,  and  compels  the  meafures 
into  a  correfponding  movement*  In  the 
following  lines,  we  have  at  once  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  paflion,  and  a  proof  of 
i:s  eflfeft : 

Op'ner  mine  eyes, 
Dim  erft,  dilated  fpirits,  ampler  heart 
And  growing  up  to  godhead. c 

Aft  ego,  quse  divum  incedo  regina,  Jovifque 
Et  foror,  et  conjux. f 

c  Prfadife  Loft. 
f  /Eacid.  1.  L 

But 
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But  I,  who  move  fupreme,  heavVs  qi  c:n^ 

of  Jove 
The  filter,  the  efpou^J. 

It  feems  to  me,  that  the  plcafurei 
which  we  receive  from  great  and  fublime* 
images  arifes  from  their  being  productive 
of  fenfations  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
excited  by  pride.  Whether  the  fenfation 
fprings  from  aconfeioufnefs  of  fuperiori- 
ty  in  ourfelves,  or  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  greatnefs  in  external  objects,  we 
feel  the  fame  enlargement  of  heart;  our 
emotions  are  congenial,  and  their  ac- 
cords confonant : 

Thus  far  thefc  beyond 
Compare  of  mortal  prowefs,  yet  obferv'd 
Their  dread  commander  :  be  above  the  relt 

lit 
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In  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  towV.  * 

The  movement  the  mod  oppofed  to 
pride  muft  be  in  accord  with  forrow.  A 
defcent  of  notes,  if  I  mi  (lake  not,  pre- 
vails through  the  following  paffage : 

Me  miferable  !  which  way  (hall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath,  and  infinite  defpair? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell  ;  myfelf  am  hell  j 
And  in  the  lowed  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide. 
O  then  at  laft  relent;  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance  $  none  for  pardon  left  ?  * 

In  general,  a  protra&ed  found,  join- 
ed to  a  kind  of  languor  or  weaknefs  in 
the  movement,  will  be  happily  expreflive 
of  forrow: 

*  Paradife  Loft. 

C  Longas 
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Longas  in  fletum  ducere  voces. 

Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her 

feat 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave  fign9 

of  woe 
That  all  was  loft.* 

Os  comparing  this  paffage  with  the 
following,  wc  fliall  obferve  the  difference 
between  an  imitation  by  movement,  and 
an  imitation  by  found : 

Tellus  et  pronuba  Juno 
Dant  fignum,  fulfere  ignes  et  confeius  -/Ether 
Connubii,      fummoque     ulularunt     vertxee 
nymphae. l 

In  this  fecond  inftance,  the  agreement 
depends  on  the  force  of  a  particular  word 

*  Paradife  Loft.  «  iEneid.  I.  IV- 

2  or 
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or  found,  as  being  imitative  of  a  particu- 
lar idea.  In  the  former,  the  accord 
fprings  from  an  agreement  of  fyllables 
or  founds  no  otherwife  imitative  than  as 
they  determine  by  their  fucceffion  the  na~ 
ture  of  the  movement.  A  diftin&ioft 
which  muft  be  carefully  obferved  in  the 
application  of  that  general  maxim, 

The  found  muft  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe.  k 

It  cannot  be  expe&ed,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  imitation  fhould  operate  in  all 
fimilar  cafes  with  an  equal  happinefs. 
There  is  a  ftnbbornnefs  in  the  nature  of 
language,  which  often  renders  it  unapt  to 
fall  into  that  order  and  fucceffion  to  which 
the  affeftion  leads  us.  But  the  indul- 
gence which  the  poet  may  claim  from 

k  Pope'*  E/Tay  on  Criticifm. 

C  2  this 
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this  confideration  mud  not  be  extended  fo 
far  as  to  encourage  him  to  a  total  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  harmony.  When 
our  paffions  are  flrongly  engaged,  we 
are  impatient  of  oppofition;  and,  in 
every  fuch  cafe,  a  counter-movement  in 
meafure  hath  much  the  fame  effeft  with 
a  difcord  in  mufic.  Under  the  imprcffion 
of  thefe  ideas,  I  cannot  reconcile  to  my 
feelings  that  paflage  with  which  the  Ro- 
man poet  clofes  his  mournful  tale  of  the 
death  of  Priam : 

Jacet  ingens  litore  truncus, 
Avulfumque  humeris  caput,  ac  fine  nomine 
corpus. * 

There  is  a  vigor  in  this  movement 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  idea :  it  coun- 

1  <£neid.  1.  IL 

ter-afts 
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ter-a&s  our  feelings,  renders  the  nerves 
elaftic,  and  fets  the  fpirits  on  the  fpring. 

In  the  next  example,  a  movement  of 
dejeftion  follows,  and  thereby  marks  more 
ftrongly  the  character  of  anger : 

Itef 

Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 
—lnfelixDido!* 

Fly, 

Catch  the  quick  flames,  fpring  forward,  crowd 

the  fails — 
Lofty  loft  Eliza/ 

When  anger  hath  for  itsobjeft  a  ftu- 
died  and  diftant  revenge,  its  impetuofity 
gives  place  to  a  deliberate  vehemence : 

»  jEncid.  1.  IV. 

C3  No, 
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No,  let  us  rather  chufe, 
Arm'd  with  hell-flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  heavVs  high   tow'rs  to  force  refifllefs 

way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Againft  the  torturer;  when  to  rrieet  the  noife 
Of  his  Almighty  engine  he  fliall  hear 
Infernal  thunder;  and  for  lightning,  fee 
BUck  fire  and  horror  (hot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels. n 

In  the  preceding  arrangement  of  the 
paffions  and  their  accords,  anger,  pride, 
farrow,  and  love,  have  been  made  to 
prefide  over,  and  govern,  as  it  were,  the 
fimple  movements  of  mufic  ;  but  as  our 
paffions  in  general  are  derived  from  thefe, 
or  partake,  in  fome  degree,  of  their  na- 
ture, it  fhould  feem  that  we  may,  by  the 

■  Paradife  Loft. 

yarious 
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various  combinations  of  thefe  primary 
movements,  attain  to  the  expreffion  of 
almq/l  every  palfion.  Thus,  pity  will 
find  its  accord  in  an  union  of  the  move- 
ments of  forrow  and  love;  for  there 
cannot  be  pity  without  benevolence  ;  and 
benevolence  direfted  to  a  particular  ob* 
j  eft  is  a  mode  of  love : 

How  art  thou  loft,  how  on  a  Hidden  loft, 
Defac'd,  deflower'd,  and  now  to  death  de~ 
vote  ?  • 

Joy  is  a  lively  motion  of  the  fpiritsin 
afcent,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
pride.  For  pleafure,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  is  zfublatio  animif  a  lifting-up  of 
the  mind.     The  affinity  between  pleafure 

*  Paradife  Loft.  p  ivefffif. 

C  4  and 
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and  pride  is  thus  happily  marked  by  the 
poet: 

That  now, 
As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both, 
They  fwim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they 

feel 
Divinity  within   them  breeding  wings 
Wherewith  to  fcorn  the  earth,  * 

But  the  expanCon  of  joy  differs  from 
that  of  pride,  as  being  apt  to  break  forth 
in  prompt  and  lively  fallies,  flying  in 
giddy  rapture  from  one  objeft  to  another: 

All  Heav'n 

And  happy  conftellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  fele&eft  influence ;  the  earth 
Gave  fign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill — 
Joyous  the  birds,  frefh  gales  and  gentle  airs 

4  Paradife  Loft. 

Wbifper'd 
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Whifper'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their 

wings 
Flung  rofe,  flung  oddlirs. r 

Terror  is  a  perturbation  of  the  fpi- 
rits,  connected  with  the  fublime  by  the 
enlargement  of  its  images,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  its  imprefEons : 

What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  thofe  grim 

fires 
Awak'd  fhould  blow  them  into  fev'nfold  rage 
And  plunge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or  from  above 
Should  intermitted  vengeance  arm  again 
His  red  right  hand  to  plague  us?  what  if  all 
Her  ftores  were  open'd,  and  this  Armament 
Of  hell  fhould  fpout  her  catara&s  of  fire 
Impendent  horrors  ? r 

In  the  following  paflage,  the  agita- 
tions of  terror  fubfide  into  movements  of 

»  Paradife  Loft 

dejec- 
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dcjcftion:  for  fear  hath  its  foundation 
in  forrow,  and,  as  fuch,  mufl  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  conform  with  its  principle  : 

While  we  perhaps, 
Caught  in  a  fiery  temped,  {hall  be  hurl'd 
Each  on  his  rock    transfix'd,  the  fport  and 

prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds,  or  for  ever  funk 
Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains  ; 
♦c  There  to  converfe  with  everlafting  groans, 
*'  Unrefpitcd,  unpitied,  unrcpriev'd, 
u  Ages  of  hopelefs  end."* 

Indignation  is  a  mixed  affe&ion, 
uniting  the  vehemence  of  anger  witU  the 
cxpanfion  of  pride  : 

Hcu  furiis  incenfa  feror,  nunc  augur  Apollo, 
Nunc  Lyciae  fortes,  nunc  et  Jove  miflus  ab 
ipfo 

•ParadifeLoft. 

Inter* 
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Interpres  divum  fert  horrida  juffa  per  auras,' 

Fury  diftra£h  my  brain;  now  Phoebus  warnsf 
Now  dreams,  now  oracles,  now  winged  gods 
Bring  the  curs'd  mandate. 

From  thefe  we  pafs  to  movements  of 
pure  and  unmixed  pride  1 

Scilicet  is  fuperis  labor  eft,  ea  crura  cjuietoi 
Sollicitat !  neque  te  teneo,  nequc  difla  re- 
fello,  » 

Think  we  fuch  toils,  fuch  cares,  difturb  the 

peace 
Of  heav'ns  bled  habitants  !  alike  I  fcorn 
Thy  perfon  and  impofture. 

How  fudden  is  the  return  to  anger  ? 

Fly,  be  gone, 
Rufli  through  the  billows,  brave  the  ftorir  — 

«  -SLneid. 1.  IV. 
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If  there  are  paflions  which  come  not 
within  the  reach  of  mufical  expreffion, 
they  mud  be  fuch  as  are  totally  painful. 
Painting  and  fculpture,  on  whatever  fub- 
je&s  employed,  aft  fimply,  as  imitative 
arts;  they  have  no  other  means  of  afFeft- 
ing  us  than  by  their  imitations.  But  mu- 
fic  a&  in  the  double  character  of  an  art 
of  impreffion  as  well  as  of  imitation  : 
and  if  its  impreffion s  are  neceflarily,  and, 
in  all  cafes  pleafing,  I  do  not  fee  how 
they  can,  by  any  modification,  be  brought 
to  unite  with  ideas  of  abfolute  pain.  I 
am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  fhame,  which  is  a  forrowful 
reflexion  on  our  own  unworthinefs,  and 
therefore  intirely  painful,  hath  no  uni- 
fons  in  mufic.     But  pity,  which  is  a  for- 

row 
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row  flowing  from  fympathy,  and  temper- 
ed with  love,  hath  a  tin&ure  of  plea- 
fure.     Hence  the  poet : 

Dimn  fadnefs  did  not  fpare9 
That  time,  celellial  vifages  ;  yctf   mix9J 
With  pity,  violated  not  their  blifs.  * 

Pity,  therefore,  hath  its  utrifons  in 
mufic  ;  fo  hath  emulation,  which  is  noble 
and  animating,  to  the  exclufion  of  envy, 
which  is  bafe  and  tormenting.  The 
fame  difiin&ion  muft  extend  to  anger  and 
hatred;  for  anger  hath  a  mixture  of 
pleafure,  in  that  it  ftimulates  to  re* 
venge  ;w  but  hatred,  having  no  fuch 
hope,  works  inward  and  preys  upon  it- 
felf. 

■  Paradlfe  Loft. 
T«r  T»/x^rcra(70a<#  Arid.  Rbet.  1.  II.  c.  ii. 

The 
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The  number  of  the  paffions  thus  ex- 
tluded  from  becoming  the   fubje&s  of 
mufical  expreffion  will  not  be  very  confi- 
derable,fince,on  a  drift  inquiry  into  thofe 
paffions  which  are  generally    efleemed 
painful,  we  fhall  find  that  this  very  often 
depends  on  their  motives  and  degrees. 
Thus  terror,    though  in  reality   it    be 
founded  in  pain,  is  yet  in  feveral  of  its 
modes  attended  with  pleafure,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  every  inftance  where  the  means 
employed  to  excite  it,  either  by  the  idea 
or  the  movement,  have  any  connexion 
with  the  fublime.     But  terror,  like  many 
other  paffions,  though  it  be  not  abfo- 
lutely  painful  in  its  nature,  may  become 
fo  from  its  excefs  ;  for  horror,  as  I  con- 
ceive, is  nothing  more  than  fear  worked 

up  to  an  extremity. 

I  could 
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I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  lighted  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  fouh  * 

It  is  on  this  fame  principle,  that  cer- 
tain paflions  are  found  to  add  beauty  or 
deformity  to  the  countenance,  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  force  with 
which  they  aft.  A  truth  fo  well  under- 
flood  by  capital  painters,  that  they  throw 
the  extremes  of  pafHon  into  ftrong  and 
charged  features,  while  they  referve  the 
finer  expreffions  for  the  heightenings  of 
beauty*  Shakefpear  has  touched  on  this 
laft  circumftance  with  his  ufual  happi- 
nefs; 

O  what  a  deal  of  fcorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip** 

*  Hamlet.  *  Twelfth  Night. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Locke,  confidering  the  paffions  as 
modes  of  pleafure  or  pain,  divides  them 
into  fuch  as   are  abfolutely  pleafing,  or 
abfolutely  painful,  to  the  entire  exclufion 
of  all  mixed   aflfe&ions.     This  divifion  is 
too  vague  and  general ;  it  may  fave  us 
the  trouble  of  a  minute  inveftigation,  but 
it  will  never  lead  us  into  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart.     Thus,  defire,  accord- 
ing to  this  philofophcr,  is  founded  in  un- 
eafinefs ;  but  Ariflotle  will  have  its  foun- 
dation to  be   in  pleafure:  whereas,  in 
truth,  it  is  a  compound  of  both  :  of  un- 
cafinefs  through  the  want  of  an  abfent 
good ;  of  pleafure  from  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining that  good.     I  am  tempted  to  con- 
vey my  idea  of  this  fubjeft  by  an  illuflra- 
tion  borrowed  from   painting.     Let  us 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe  the  painful  paffions  tohtjhades, 
the  pleafing  lights  ;  we  fhall  then  find 
that  many  of  our  paffions  are  compofed 
of  mid-tints,  running  more  or  lefs  into 
light  or  fhade,  pleafure  or  pain,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature,  motive,  or  degree  of 
the  paffion.  For  inflance,  if  grief  arifes 
from  the  fufferings  of  others,  it  becomes 
pity,  and  is  pleafing  by  its  nature.  If 
grief,  proceeding  from  our  own  fuffer- 
ings,  be  hopelefs,  and  therefore  excef- 
five,  it  becomes  mifery  or  defpair,  and 
is  painful  from  its  degree* 

Let  grief  be  tempered  wich  hope,  it 
hath  a  tin&ure  of  pleafure: 

A!!  thefe  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with 

looks 
Down-caft  and  damp,  yet  fuch  wherein  ap~ 

pear'd 

D  Obfcure, 
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Obfcure,    fomc    glimpfe     of  joy,     t'havf 

found  their  chief 
Not  in  defpair„  * 

The  remembrance  of  that  which  was 
dear  to  us,  though  it  caufes  grief,  yet  it 
gives  to  our  forrow  a  call  of  pleafure,  as 
it  produces  in  the  foul  the  movements  of 
love.  It  is  in  this  Ctuation,  particularly, 
that  we  are  faid  to  indulge  our  grief : 

Afk  the  faithful  youth, 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her  whom  long  he  lov'd 
So  often  fills  his  arms.  * 

If  grief  fhould  fpring  from  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  guilt,  it  is  fhame,  and  is  pain- 
ful from  its  motive  •,  if  attended  with  in- 

•  Paradife  Loft,         •  Akeniide,  PI.  of  Im. 

nocende, 
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noccnce,  it  may  come  within  that  beau- 
tiful defcription, 

She  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.  b 

In  order  to  treat  of  the  paffions  with 
precifion,  we  fliould  determine  their  fe- 
veral  modes,  and  fix  an  unalienable  fign 
on  each  particular  feeling.  To  this  end 
we  fhould  have  a  perfeft  intelligence  of 
our  own  natures,  and  a  confummatc 
knowledge  of  every  thing  by  which  we 
can  be  affe&ed  :  in  fliort,  we  fliould  have 
conceptions  in  all  points  adequate  to  their 
objefts.  Such  knowledge  would  be  in- 
tuitive. We  fliould,  in  this  cafe,  want 
no  comparisons  of  our  ideas  and  fenti- 

*  Twelfth  Night. 

D  2  xr.ents; 
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mcnts ;  no  illuftration  of  one  thing  by 
its  rcfemblance  to  another :  thus  every 
propofition  would  be  reduced  to  a  fimple 
affirmation,  the  operations  of  the  under- 
flanding  would  ceafe,  and  the  beauties  of 
the  imagination  could  have  no  exiftence. 
Providence  has  judged  better  for  us,  and 
by  limiting  our  powers  has  multiplied 
our  enjoyments. 

The  wifdom  fo  confpicuous  in  the 
abridgement  of  our  perceptions,  appears 
with  equal  evidence  in  the  bounds  pre- 
fcribed  to  thofe  arts  which  were  deflined 
for  our  delight  and  improvement.  It 
has  been  obferved,  that  mufic  can  have 
no  connexion  with  thofe  paflions  which 
are  painful  by  their  nature  ;  neither  can 
it  unite  with  our  other  paflions  when 

they 
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they  become  painful  by  their  exccfs ;  fo 
that  the  movements  of  mufic  being  in  a 
continued  oppofition  to  all  thofe  impref- 
fions  which  tend  either  to  diforder  or  dif- 
grace  our  nature,  may  we  not  reafon- 
ably  prefume,  that  they  were  deftined  to 
aft  in  aid  of  the  moral  fenfe,  to  regulate 
the  meafures  and  proportions  of  our  af- 
fections ;  and,  by  counter-afting  the  paf- 
fions  in  their  extremes,  to  render  them 
the  inftruments  of  virtue,  and  the  em- 
bellishments of  charafter. 

I  need  not  profefs,  that,  in  forming 
my  ideas  of  the  pafiions,  I  have  trufted 
much  more  to  poets  than  to  philofo- 
phers :  among  the  latter,  there  have  been 
fome  who  would  by  no  means  have  admitted 
the  diftinftion  juft  now  eftablifhed  be- 

D  3  tween 
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tween  emulation  and  envy.  Hobbes  hath, 
after  his  manner,  given  us  the  portraits 
of  thefe  paflions,  but  with  fuch  fifler- 
like  features,  that  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other.  He 
has,  with  equal  induftry,  and  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  excluded  from  pity  and 
the  fympathetic  affe&ions  every  idea  of 
benevolence  or  of  natural  beauty  ;  con- 
ceiving them,  contrary  to  all  true  feel* 
ings,  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  differ* 
ent  workings  of  one  and  the  fame  nar- 
row and  felfiQi  principle.  It  may  be  con- 
(idered  as  a  happiqefs  in  our  fubjeft,  that 
it  exempts  us  from  a  dependence  on  the 
fy Items  of  philofophers,  or  the  refine- 
ments by  which  they  are  fupported.  The 
procefs  in  which  we  are  engaged  obliges 
us  to  trace  the  paflions  by  their  internal 

move* 
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movements,  or  their  external  figns;  in 
the  firft,  we  have  the  mufician  for  our 
guide ;  in  the  fecond,  the  painter;  and  the 
poet  in  both :  it  is  the  province  of  mufic 
to  catch  the  movements  of  pafEon  as 
they  fpring  from  the  foul ;  painting  waits 
until  they  rife  into  a&ion,  or  determine 
in  chara&er  ;  but  poetry,  as  (he  poffeffes 
the  advantages  of  both,  fo  fhe  enters  at 
will  into  the  province  of  either,  and  her 
imitations  embrace  at  once  the  movement 
and  the  effeft.  How  delightful,  in  this 
point  of  view,  to  contemplate  the  imita- 
tive arts ;  thofe  lifter-graces,  diftinguiflv* 
ed  yet  depending  on  a  focial  influence; 
the  infpirers  of  elegant  manners  and  af» 
fe&ions ;  the  favourites  of  that  Venus, 
or  nature,  whofe  beauties  it  is  their 
^office  to  cultivate,  and  on  whofe  fleps  it 
is  their  joy  to  attend! 

D  4  Among 
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Among  the  opinions  which  have  pre* 
Tailed  touching  the  union  of  mufic  with 
paflion,  the  mod  general   feeras   to  be 
this — That  as  melody  is  a  thing  pleafing 
in   itfelf,    it  mufl  naturally  unite  with 
thofe  paflions  which  are  produ&ive  of 
pleafing  fenfations;    in  like  manner  as 
graceful  aftion   accords  with  a  generous 
fentiment,  or  as  a  beautiful  countenance 
gives  advantage  to  an  amiable  idea.    The 
propofition  taken  fingly  is  vague  and  fu- 
perficial ;  but  the  illuftrations  by  which 
it  is   fupported  penetrate  deeper,    and 
give  us  an  infight  into  the  relation  be- 
tween the  caufe  and  the  efFeft:  for  in 
what  manner  can  aflion  become  the  re- 
prefentative  of  fentiment,  unlefs  it  ftrikes 
us  as   fpringing  from    fome   analogous 
2  move* 
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movement  in  the  foul  ?  it  is  the  fame 
thing  with  regard  to  beauty,  which  can 
give  no  advantage  to  fentiment,  without 
being  thrown  into  motion  ;  nor  can  this 
motion  have  any  meaning  or  effeft,  un- 
lefs  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  cor- 
refponding  agitation  in  the  mind. 

It  was  from  a  feeling  of  an  imitative 
virtue  in  mufic,  or  of  its  aptnefs  to  ex- 
cite pathetic  motions,  that  Shakefpear 
attributes  to  it  the  power  of  producing  a 
kind  of  reverberation  in  the  foul : 

Duke.  How  do'ft  thou  like  this  tune  ? 
Viola.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  feat 
Where  love  is  throned.* 

c  Twelfth  Night. 

Let 
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Let  os  apply  this  idea  to  the  effe&s 
of  the  forte  and  piano  in  mufic.  Loud- 
nefs  is  an  increafed  velocity  in  the  vibra- 
tion, or  a  greater  vibration  made  in  the 
fame-  time. d    Mufic  therefore  becomes 


*  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe,  who,  through  indelica- 
cy of  ear,  are  infenfible  to  finer  imprcffions,  are 
obferved  to  be  arretted  by  loud  mufic  ;  becaufe  the 
increafe  of  the  impreffion  forces  the  dull  and  Aug* 
.gifli  organ  into  refponfive  yibration* 

If  to  loudnefs  be  united  a  greater  intenfenefs  or 
weight  of  found,  as  when  mufic  a<5ts  in  full  chorus, 
the  impreflion  is  dill  farther  augmented  ;  and  the  ef- 
fcfts,  though  lefs  eacjuiiite,  become  more  powerful. 

Bur  if  the  ear  is  fo  unhappily  formed  as  that  riu. 
fie  can  neither  folicit  nor  compel  the  organ  into  uni- 
fon,  then  the  confequence  will  be,  either  that  the 
impreflion  (hail  produce  weak  and  imperfeft  move- 
ments, and  like  a  con  (Ian  t  monotonous  murmur  lull 
the  bearer  aileep,  or  ir  will  excite  llrong  and  irregu- 

imita- 
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imitative,  when  it  fo  proportions  the  en- 
forcement or  diminution  of  found  to  the 
force  or  weaknefs  of  the  paflion,  that  the 
foul  anfwers,  as  in  an  echo,  to  the  juft 
meafure  of  the  impreffion.  It  is  from  a 
propenfity  in  our  nature  to  fall  in  with 
thefe  reciprocal  or  refponfive  vibrations, 
that,  in  exprefiing  our  own  fentiments,  or 
in  reciting  thofe  of  others,  the  voice  me- 
chanically borrows  its  tone  from  the  af- 
fection ;  thus  it  rifes  into  vigor  with  the 
bold,  and  fubfides  into  foftnefs  with  the 
gentler  feelings.  We  may  try  the  ex» 
periment  on  the  following  lines  : 

Back  from  purfuit  thy  powVs  with  loud  ac- 
claim 

lar  vibrations,  in  which  cafe  it  acts  like  a  repeated 
noife,  fets  the  nerves  on  the  fret,  and  throws  the 
fpirits  into  a  painful  diforder. 

Thee 
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Thee   only   extoll'd,    Son  of  thy    Father's 

might, 
To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes : 
Not  fo  on  man  ;  "  Him  thro*  their  malice 

«  fall'n, 
44  Father  of  mercy  and    grace,  thou  did'ft 

ce  not  doom 
<c  So  ftri&ly,  but  much   more   to  pity  in- 

*'  cline."  c 

This  fall  of  notes,  or  weaknefs  in  the 
movement,  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  mufi- 
cal  imitation.  The  poet  was  fo  fenfible 
of  the  happinefs,  that  in  the  moment 
after  he  repeats  the  very  fame  move- 
ment, and  contrafls  it  by  meafures  the 
mofl  lofty  and  fonorous  : 

No  fooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  fcn 

•  Paradifc  Loft. 

Perceive 
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Perceive  thee  purpos'd  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  ftric*lly,  but  much  more  to  pity  inclin'd— 

Hail,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men  !  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  fong 
Henceforth,  and  never  fhall  my   harp  thy 

praife 
Forger,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praife  disjoin. f 

Somewhat  different  from  the  tran- 
fition  in  this  laft  example  is  an  even  and 
continued  fwell  from  the  piano  into  the 
forte :  this,  in  mufic,  is  attended  with  a 
high  degree  of  pleafure:  on  repeating 
the  following  paflage,  we  difcover  the 
fource  of  this  pleafure,  and  find  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  fpirits  being  thrown 
into  the  fame  movement  as  when  they 
rife  from  forrow  into  pride,  or  from  an 
humble  into  a  fublime  affection: 

f  Paradifc  Loft. 

If 
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If  thou  beeft  he :    but  O  how  fall'n,  how 

chang'd 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light 
Cloath'd  wirh  tranfccndent  brightness    didft 

outfit  ine 
Myriads,  though  bright.  5 

A  descent  of  found  from  the  forte 
into  the  piano  hath  a  no  lefs  pleafing  ef- 
feft,  correfponding  with  the  condition 
of  the  nerves,  when  from  a  flate  of  ex- 
ertion, which  hath  a  mixture  of  pain, 
we  feel  the  fweet  relief  of  a  gradual  re- 
laxation : 

Heftood 
With  Atlantean  (houlders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightieft   monarchies ;  his 
look 


*  ParadifeLoft. 

Drew 
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Drew  audience  and  attention  ftill  as  night 
Or  fummer's  noon-tide  air. k 


From  the  tenor  of  thefe  examples  it 
appears,  that  pleafure  is  not,  as  fome 
have  imagined,  the  refult  of  any  fixed 
or  permanent  condition  of  the  nerves 
and  fpirits,  but  fpringsfrom  a  fucceflion 
of  impreffions,  and  is  greatly  augmented 
by  fudden  or  gradual  tranfitions  from 
one  kind  or  drain  of  vibrations  to  an- 
other. It  appears  further,  that  the  cor- 
refpondence  between  mufic  and  paflion  is 
moft  ftriking  in  thofe  movements  and 
tranfitions  which  in  each  are  produftive 
of  the  great  eft  pleafure  ;  confequently 
the  fource  of  pleafure  muft  be  in  both 
the  fame,  and  the  foundation   of  their 

b  Paradifc  Loft. 

union 
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union  can  be  no  other  than  a  common 
principle  of  motion. 

What  hath  been  juft  remarked,  con* 
cerning  the  nature  of  pleafure,  accounts 
for  the  obfervation,  that  a  motion  in  any 
degree  tending  towards  grace  is  more 
pleafing  than  the  mod  graceful  attitude. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  imagination,  on 
thefe  occafions,  to  conceive  fomething 
more  than  can  be  executed  :  hence  it  is, 
that  a  finifhed  a&ion  almoft  ever  disap- 
points and  falls  fhort  of  our  expe&ation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  motion 
which  juft  rifes  above  the  meafure  of  fim- 
plicity,  if  happily  defigned,  commits  as 
it  were  to  our  fancy  the  completion  of 
the  idea,  and  prompts  us  to  the  exertion 
of  our  fineft  feelings* 

It 
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It  was  in  confequence  of  having  made 
this  obfervation,  that  Raphael,  that  pu- 
pil of  the  Graces,  threw  his  figures  much 
oftner  into  motions  that  attitudes :  and 
it  is  on  the  fame  principle,  that  the  Am- 
ple graces  of  the  minuet,  which  are  al- 
ways in  progreflion,  give  us  a  more  fenfi- 
ble  pleafure  than  the  highefl  difplay  of 
attitude  in  theatrical  dances. 

If  this  obfervation  holds  good  in  the 
beautiful,  it  mud  ftill  have  greater  force 
in  the  pathetic.  While  an  aftor  is  in 
motion,  the  mind  of  the  fpe&ator  endea- 
vours to  keep  pace  with  him  ;  when  the 
a&ion  is  brought  to  a  point,  or  determines 
in  an  attitude,  the  progrefs  of  the  mind 
is  at  an  end,  and  this,  at  a  time,  when 
the  imagination  would  naturally  aarry  it 

E  00 
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on  through  a  fucceffion  of  movements* 
h  h  contrary  to  the  nature  of  paffion  to 
reft  at  any  fixed  point :  there  may  be, 
perhaps,  an  exception  from  this  rule  in? 
the  cafe  of  extreme  horror  ;  but  it  mud 
be  of  horror  unutterable — Vox  faucibus 
hcefit.— From  the  moment  that  a  paffion 
fails  within  the  compafs  of  expreffion, 
we  cannot  even  conceive  lzy  much  lefs  can 
we  reprefent  it,  fo  as  to  feparate  from  it 
the  idea  of  increafe  or  diminution.  That 
a&ion  therefore  which  brings  the  mind 
to  a  full  flop  cannot  be  the  representa- 
tive of  a  mind  in  motion.  The  tortures 
of  the  Laocoon  are  mod  happily  exprefT- 
cd  by  the  efforts  which  he  makes  to  fup- 
porr  them,  or  by  the  degrees  of  aftion 
which  the  artifl  hath  wifely  kept  in  re- 
ferve. 

I  HAVE 
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I  have  remarked  on  a  former  occa- 
iibn,  that  in  the  fublime,  €€  fuch  images 
"  as  are  in  motion,  and  which,  by  a  gra- 
"  dual  enlargement,  keep  our  fences  in 
u  fufpenfe,  are  more  interefting  than 
"  thofe  which  owe  their  power  to  a  fin- 
"  gle  impreflion,  and  are  perfeft  at  their 
"  firft  appearance."  Where  there  can 
be  tio  gradation  in  an  objeft,  its  influence 
on  the  mind  is  too  fuddenly  determined* 
Is  it  not  from  the  force  of  progreffive 
fenfations  that  the  vivacity  of  otir  con- 
ceptions feems,  at  times,  to  exalt  us 
above  ourfelves  ?  hence  the  cnthufiaftic 
raptures,  the  boafted  infpiration  of 
poets,  when  the  imagination*  hurried 
through  a  train  of  globing  impreffions, 
kindles  in  her  courfe,  and  wonders  at  a 

E  2  fplendor 
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fplendor  of  her  own  creating.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  obferve  what  a  chain  runs  thro* 
our  feelings*  When  the  fenfual  Ana- 
creon  draws  the  portrait  of  his  miftrefs,  he 
cloaths  the  libertine  with  a  cautious  mo* 
defly :  thus,  after  having  defcribed  the 
beauties  of  her  face  and  neck,  he  flops 
fhort — 

A  fcarlet  veft 
Shall  hide  beneath  its  folds  the  reft : 
Yet,  let  a  little  be  reveaPd, 
A  fpecimen  of  what's  concealM.  * 

Si  qua  latent,  meiiora  putat: — But 
We  ha?e  touched  upon  a  fubjeft  in  which 

*  SroAi4tev  to  Ao^ro*  olvtw 
Qtoyof,  to  ruf*  thtyxpn 

the 
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the  progrefs  of  the  imagination  may  be 
too  curioufly  purfued. 

If  we  have  difcavered  any  one  com- 
mon principle  by  which  our  feelings  are 
connefted,  our  next  care  muft  be  to  ol> 
ferve  how  far  the  arts  can  affeft  us  in  vir- 
tue of  this  principle,  and  what  relation 
they  bear  one  to  the  other  in  their  feve- 
ral  operations.  How  extenfive  might  be 
the  influence  of  thefe  ideas,  were  they  to 
be  enlarged  into  fyftem,  and  traced  by 
men  of  genius  through  all  their  confe- 
quences !  Infinite  are  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  mechanical  effe&s  of  paf- 
fion  ;  from  an  accurate  inveftigation  of 
the  correfpondent  movements  of  mufic# 

E  3  and 
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and  from  the  confcquent  application  of 
the  powers  of  verfe  to  the  fupport  and 
enforcement  of  the  pathos. 

As  to  the  lafl:  of  thefe  advantages,  J 
am  perfuaded  that  our  general  negleft  of 
it  has  been  owing,  for  the  molt  part,  to 
the  mean  opinion  we  are  taught  to  enter- 
tain of  our  native  language  We  can- 
not, it  muft  be  confeffed,  pretend  to 
equal  the  fweetnefs  of  found  or  dignity 
of  motion  in  the  Greek  meafures ;  but 
I  do  not  think  the  comparifon  fo  much 
againft  us  with  regard  to  our  mufical  ac- 
cords in  general ;  and  the  rcafon  is  this  : 
What  we  lofe  through  the  poverty  of 
our  meafures,  is  in  fome  degree  reflor- 
cdby  the  fimplicity  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
our  language,  in  which  every  idea  is  fo 
3  diftinft, 
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diflinft,  unmixed,  and  complete  in  itfelf, 
that  it  not  only  fuggefts,  but  often  create* 
its  own  accord:  whereas  the  arbitrary 
tranfpofitions  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
make  fuch  breaks  in  the  thoughts,  and 
throw  them  fo  much  out  of  that  order 
in  which  they  rife  up  in  the  mind,  that 
the  correfpondence  between  the  mora* 
ment  and  the  idea  mufl  become  iefs  fre- 
quent than  would  naturally  be  the  cafe 
were  the  conftru&ion  more  fimple.  We 
fhall  generally  find,  that  wherever  ther£ 
is  a  ftriking  beauty  in  the  ancient  poetry*, 
there  is  at  the  fame  time  a  remarkable 
fimplicity  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  ideas. 
In  the  communication  of  a  though;,  our 
aim  is  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  others 
an  image  of  whatpaffes  in  our  own:  in 

E  4  propor- 
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proportion,  therefore,  as  our  feelings 
are  thrown  out  of  their  natural  order, 
the  image  is  unfaithful,  and  the  opera* 
tions  of  our  minds  muft  lofe  a  part  of 
their  influence. 

If  an  irregularity  in  the  order  of  the 
impreilions  obftru&s  the  genuine  efFe&  of 
the  idea,  we  may  eafily  imagine  in  what 
manner  it  muft  diflurb  the  mufic  of  the 
verfe.  To  inftance  in  one  particular: 
If,  when  the  epithet  is  divided  from  its 
fubftantive,  the  intervening  idea  fhould 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  either,  it 
is  evident  that  no  accord  can  be  perfect- 
ly preferved  through  fuch  a  confufion  of 

imprefCons* 


to 
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As  thus: 

Infandum,   J  Regina,  jubcs  rcnovare  J  dolo- 
rem. 

But  let  the  epithet  be  reftored  to  its 
natural  fnuation,  and  the  ideas  fall  of 
themfelves  into  an  according  movement^ 
as  in  the  very  next  line : 

Trojanas  ut  opes,  et  lamentabile  regnum— 

u  It  is  the  general  quality  of  verfe, 
<c  fays  Quintilian,  to  reduce  all  ideas  un- 
u  der  the  fame  laws."  k    Therefore,  fay 


k  Verfificandi  genus  eft,  unam  legem  omnibus  fer- 
jnonibus  dare.  l.JX.  civ. 

our 
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our  modern  rhymers,  verfe  hath  no 
other  objeft  than  to  pleafe  the  ear.  It 
is  unfair  to  draw  from  a  general  prin* 
cTple  an  inference  which  admits  of  no 
exception  :  and  the  principle  in  queftion, 
though  true  with  refpeft  to  verification 
founded  on  an  artificial  profody,  and 
fupported  by  the  refinement  of  tranfpo- 
(hion,  becomes  lefs  comprehenfive  when 
applied  to  verfe;  in  which  the  quantities 
of  fyllables  are  determined  by  accent, 
and  the  accent  by  feeling;  and  where 
the  ideas  fucceeding  in  their  natural  or^ 
der  muft,  if  not  impeded  by  counter- 
purfuits,  communicate  a  part  of  their 
motion  to  the  medium  of  their  impref- 
fions.  But,  as  I  propofe  to  refume  this 
fubjeft  in  another  place,  I  fliall  confine 

niyfelf, 
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myfelf,  for  the  prefent,  to  matter  of 
faft ;  and  obferye,  that  if  our  meafures 
can  afcend  to  the  moft  exalted,  and  de* 
fcend  into  the  moft  depreffed  condition 
of  the  mind,  they  muft  neceffarily  in- 
clude the  accords  of  the  intermediate 
affe&ions.  We  may  reft  the  proof  of 
thefe  powers  on  the  following  exam- 
ples: 

Mean    while    inhabit   lax,    ye   pow'rs    of 

heav'n  ; 
And  thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 
This   I   perform:    fpeak  thou,   and   be  it 

done: 
My  over-fhadowing  fpirit  and  might  with 

thee 
I  fend  along. ! 

1  ParadifeLoft* 

Such 
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Such  is  the  effe&  of  this  lad  move- 
ment, that  our  fpirits  partake  in  the  en- 
largement, the  cxpanfion,  of  the  divine 
cflence.  How  affefting  is  the  contrafl  in 
thefe  beautiful  lines  ? 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop, 
My  hopes  all  flat ;  nature  within  me  feems 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herfclf.  m 

Having  thus  tried  the  foundation  of 
cur  hypothefis  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments, let  us  now  proceed  to  examine 
bow  far  thefe  fame  principles  may  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  hiflory  of 
Poetry  and  Mufic. 

m  Samfon  Agooiftes. 

IN 
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I  N  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  men's 
thoughts  were  altogether  employed  oa 
their  feelings ;  prompted  by  nature  to 
the  communication  of  thofe  feelings,  their 
Words  followed  the  motion  of  their  fen- 
fations,  and  became  rather  the  imitative 
than  the  arbitrary  figns  of  their  ideas. 
Hence  it  is,  that  original  languages,  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  original 
parts  of  mixed  languages,  are  always  the 
mod  expreflive.  Plato,  after  having  fug- 
gefted  that  language  owed  its  origin  to 
the  deepeft  refleftion,  and  the  moft  con- 
fummate  wifdom,  was  notwithftanding 
forced  to  acknowledge,  that  words  ex* 

prefike 
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preffive  of  their  ideas  abounded  moft  in 
the  barbarous,  or,  as  he  otherwife  calls 
them,  the  moft  ancient  languages ;  n  ail 
inconfiftency  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
in  confequence  of  his  having  fet  out  on 
the  inveftigation  of  language  at  the 
Wrong  end;  for  though  compounds,  in 
many  inftances,  carry  in  them  the  marks 
of  mature  refle&ion,  and  great  inge- 
nuity, yet  the  figns  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  were  the  firft  in  order,  and  with 
which  of  courfe  he  fhould  have  begun, 
are  of  a  very  different  chara&er :  thefe* 
ihoft  undoubtedly,  like  the  ideas  which 
they  reprefent,  were  the  off-fpring  of 
ienfation ;  they  were  the  refult  of  reite- 
rated attempts,  by  men  of  lively  feel- 

»  In  Gratylo. 

ingsy 
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ings,  to  excite  conceptions  in  others  by 
the  happieft  indications  of  their  own. 


Words  are  modifications  of  found  and 
motion  ;  confequently  they  may  become 
imitative  of  all  thofe  ideas  which  have 
any  natural  relation  to  either. 

Imitations  of  founds  operate  by  a 
dirett  fimilitude  in  the  words — groan, 
figh,  whine,  hifs,  fhriek,  howl,  and  the 
like.  The  imitations  of  motion  are  of 
the  fame  kind  in  the  words — cling,  climb, 
fwing,  wind,  glide,  drive.  Thefe,  thof 
monofyllables,  and  therefore  ufually 
confidered  as  fingle  impreflions,  yet,  be- 
ing compofed  of  feveral  diftinft  elemen- 
tary forvnds,  poffefs,  in  effett,  the  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  of  a  fucceffion  of  imprefiions : 
of  this  we  fhall  be  more  fenfible  by  com- 
paring them  with  their  oppofites — flit, 
fpring,  fkip,  ftart,  drop*  In  order  to 
account,  for  this  remarkable  difference, 
we  fhould  inquire  into  the  mechanical 
formation  of  letters,  or  of  the  elemen- 
tary founds  of  which  words  are  compos- 
ed ;  but  as  this  would  be  a  dry  and  te- 
dious dffcuffion,  I  {hall  refer  thofe  who 
may  defire  to  trace  this  fubjeft  minutely, 
to  the  philofophers  and  grammarians  who 
have  enlarged  upon  it.  • 

Some  imitations  a&  with  the  united 
powers  of  found  and   motion,  as — fob, 

•  Vide  Platoncm  in  Cratylo.    Dion.  Hal.  de 
Strtta.Orat.    Walliiii  Gram.  Ling.  Ang. 
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gulp,  clap,  thump,  bounce,  burft;  in 
others,  the  organs  of  fpeech  fcem  to 
undergo  the  very  operation  fpecified,  as 
may  be  experienced  in  fome  of  the  ex- 
amples already  given,  and  ftill  more  for- 
cibly, perhaps,  in  the  words — grind, 
fcrew,  lifp,  yawn :  nor  is  it  at  all  an  ar- 
gument againft  the  aim  of  imitation  in 
thefe,  that  fimilar  articulations  are  em- 
ployed without  any  view  to  imitation  in 
other  inftances ;  becaufe  the  figns  of  all 
Cmple  ideas  which  have  no  relation  ci- 
ther to  found  or  motion  mult  have  been 
altogether  arbitrary,  and,  as  no  atten- 
tion to  fimilitude  could  take  place  in  their 
formation,  might  as  well  have  been  com- 
prehended in  one  combination  of  founds 
as  another. 

F  I  HAVE 
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I  have  called  the  preceding  imitations 
dire&,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  fuch  as 
do  not  feem  to  have  an  immediate  con- 
nexion with  their  objeft:  thus  we  often 
borrow  ideas  from  the  touch  or  tafte,  and 
apply  them  metaphorically  to  founds,  as 
— foft,    hard,    fmooth,    rough,    fweet, 
harfh,  and  their  fimilars.     In  like  man- 
tier  the  words — fharp,  flat,  fo  univerfally 
applied  to  mufical  founds,  owe  the  fit- 
nefs  of  their  application  to  their  convey- 
ing different  ideas  of  motion,  the  one 
being  expreflive  of  a  quick,  the  other  of 
a  dull,  or  languid  impreflion. 

The  lafl  clafs  of  imitations  is  very  ex- 
tenfive  ;  it  includes  all  thofe  articulations, 

which. 
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which,  though  they  do  not  amount  to  a 
direct  defignation  of  the  idea,  are  yet  fo 
conflru&ed  as  to  favour,  in  fome  degree, 
the  imitation  of  the  aftion  intended,  as 
in—  fmile,  grin,  frown,  (tare:  Under 
this  clafs  likewife  may  be  ranked  all  fuch 
approaches  to  the  idea  as  feem  formed  to 
coincide  with  the  changes  and  inflexions 
of  the  voice,  to  which  we  are  prompted 
by  a  fpirit  of  imitation,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing contrafts — rife,  fall ;  fret,  footh  ; 
cut,  melt;  and  infinite  others. 

The  imitations  of  founds  depend  for 
the  mod  part  on  vowels ;  they  are  obvi- 
ous, fimple,  and  accurate  in  their  limili- 
tude.  With  regard  to  thefe,  therefore, 
all  primitive  languages  fliould  refemble 

F  2  one 
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one  another,  allowance  being  made  for 
the  differences  which  might  have  arifen 
from  organization,  from  the  tempera* 
lure  of  the  air,  or  the  degrees  of  fenfibi- 
lity  in  the  firft  in  venters. 


The  imitations  of  motion  depend  moft* 
ly  on  confonants ;  thefe  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  the  former,  lefs  perfeft  iu 
their  fimilitude,  but  more  powerful  by 
their  impreffions,  becaufe  paffion  and 
fentiment  find  their  accords  in  motion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  original  languages 
abound  in  confonants. 

The  reprefentation  of  a  found  is.  the 
cho  of  that  found ;    fucb   figns  can 

sa 
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no  otherwife  differ  throughout  the  primi- 
tive languages  than  in  their  degrees  of 
fimilitude.  But  the  fame  modifications 
of  motion  may  be  reprefented  by  various 
articulations,  or  by  founds  totally  differ- 
ent :  becaufe  the  fimilitude  is  determin- 
ed by  the  quality  of  the  movement,  and 
not  by  the  nature  of  the  found.  In  this 
cafe,  therefore,  the  reprefentative,  thof 
it  hath  its  origin  in  imitation,  muft  owe 
its  eftablifhment,  in  part,  to  confent  or 
agreement.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  di- 
versity In  original  languages,  with  regard 
to  figns  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  brought 
as  an  argument  againft  a  common  princi- 
ple of  imitation. 

F  3  Feom 
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From  figns  founded  in  imitation,  and 
confirmed  by  confent,  the  tranfition  was 
eafy  and  natural  to  the  iiiftitution  of 
figns,  which,  having  no  relation  to  their 
ideas,  mufl  have  owed  their  eftablifh* 
ment  folely  and  intirely  to  compart.  In 
fhort,  as  we  cannot  conceive  how  com- 
pact could  have  taken  place,  had  it  not 
been  fuggefted  by  fome  leading  idea  or 
experiment,  and,  as  fupcrnatural  means 
are  never  admitted  where  there  are  natu- 
ral adequate  to  the  purpofe,  I  fee  no  rca- 
fon  why  we  fhould  hefitate  to  embrace  an 
hypothefis,  which  difcovers  the  origin  of 
the  reprefentative  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  reprefented  ;  and,  by  giving  mean- 
ing to  found,  and  expreflion  to  motion, 
5  deduces 
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deduces  the  invention  of  language,  in  its 
firft  fpring,  from  a  fimple  and  almoft  me- 
chanical exertion  of  our  faculties. 


Were  we  to  feleA  from  themonofyl- 
lables  in  our  language  any  two  figns  cx- 
preffive  of  very  different  ideas,  and,  by 
adding  new  founds  or  fyllables,  to  throw 
them  into  fimllar  terminations  and  move- 
ments, we  fhould,  in  great  meafure,  dif- 
poffefs  them  of  their  imitative  virtue. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  fame  fpirit  of 
imitation  which  prevailed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  figns  themfelves,  that  we 
owe  their  being  governed  in  our  lan- 
guage through  their  feveral  declenfions 
and  conjugations  by  the  prepofition  and 
auxiliary  verb  ;  as,  by  the  ufe  of  thefe, 

F  4  each' 
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each  word  ftill  prefer  ves,  through  every 
circumflance  of  cafe,  mood,  and  tenfe, 
the  fame  imitative  force  which  it  enjoyed 
by  its  original   formation.     Thus,  what 
hath  been  imputed  to  fimplicity  or  want 
of  invention  in  our  anceftors,  becomes 
a  proof  of  juftnefs  in  their  feelings,  and 
of  conftancy  in  their  natures :  and,  while 
we  implicitly  admire  the  fuperior  inge* 
auity  in  the  conftru&ion  of  the  Greek  and 
other  languages,  we  do  no  more,  in  ef- 
fe&,  than  profefs  a  preference  of  fweet- 
ocfs  to  force,  or,  of  a  general  dignity 
of  found  to  the  fpecific  energy  of  imi- 
tation. 

As   the  Greek  language  hath  been 
the  channel  through  which  the  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  antiquity  hath  defcended  to  us, 
it  was  natural  that  we  fhould  adopt  the 
ideas,  and  proceed  on  the  authority,  of 
the  Greek  writers.  And  yet,  a  very  lit- 
tle efle&ion  might  have  taught  us,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  language, 
they  were,  of  all  people,  the  lead  fitted 
to  be  our  inftru&ors.  They  wrote  at  a 
time  when  their  language  had  been  im- 
proved to  a  high  degree  of  refinement ; 
when  it  retained  few  or  no  traces  of  its 
primitive  character,  or  of  affinity  with 
its  rude  original,  thePhenician.  With- 
out examples  or  materials  in  their  own 
language,  they  were  too  proud  to  tor- 
row  them  from  any  other ;  deftitute  of 
true  principles,  they  took  up  with  the 
firft  that  prefented  themfelvcs  to  their 

imagi- 
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imagination :  thus,  attributing  to  fingle 
letters  or  founds  what  could  only  refult 
from  their  combinations,  they  fuppofed 
the  Ct  to  be  expreflive  of  greatnefs,  the  fl 
of  length :  they  went  farther,  and  con- 
founding the  ideas  of  figure  and  found, 
they  conceived  the  O  to  be  an  audible  re- 
preformation  of  roundnefs :  notions  alto- 
gether faataitical,  I  had  almoft  faid, 
puerile;  but  trifles  become  venerable 
from  certain  characters,  and  we  refpeft 
even  the  {lumbers  of  the  divine  Plato,  p 


/If  imitation  had  fo  great  a  fliare  in  the 
formation  of  language,  it  mull  have  aft- 
cd  with  equal  force  in  the  government 


V  In  Cratylo, 

of 
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of  modulation.  Mufic,  in  its  original 
purity,  was  ufed  as  a  mode  of  conveying 
or  enforcing  fentiment ;  it  was  either  the 
fubftitute  or  the  fupport  of  language: 
might  we  follow  the  authority  of  Lucre- 
tius, we  fhould  acknowledge  her  for  the 
elder  fifler,  the  tutorefs  of  poetry  : 

At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitaricr  ore 
Ante  fuit  multo,  quam  lama  carmina  cantu 
Concelebrare  homines  poflent,  aureifquc  ja- 
vare. 

Were  this  idea  to  be  reduced  within 
the  terms  of  a  fimple   propofition,   it 
would  amount  to  no  more  than  this  :— • 
That    natural   preceded    artificial    lan- 
guage, 
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guage,  *  or,  that  founds  mud  have  been 
imitative  before  they  were  made  the  figns 
of  our  ideas  by  compaft. 

Measure,  according  to  Longinus,  be- 
longs to  poetry,  becaufe  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  poetry  to  employ  the  paffions. r 
Now  the  union  of  meafure  with  paffion 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  an  ac- 
cording movement.  Lucretius  felt  the 
force  of  this  principle  in   mufic ;    and 


*  Ergo,  fi  varii  (enfus  animalia  cogunt, 
Muta  tamea  cum  fine  varias  emitterc  voces : 
Qoanto  mortales  magis  sequum  efi  turn  potuifle 
Difikniles  alia  atque  alia  res  voce  notare  ?    L.  V. 

*  MoXXoj  Sir  «yoj*tr»  to  Mirpojr  ru  IIoii)r»x&r,  mctitat 

In  Frag. 

4  feems 
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feems  to  have  inferred  from  it,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  time,  paifion  produced 
fong ;  and,  when  language  was  invented* 
paffion  and  fong  gave  birth  to  meafurc. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Chinefc 
tongue  confifls  of  a  few  undeclined  mo* 
nofyliables,  each  word  having  many  dif- 
ferent fignifications,  determined  by  the 
various  modulations  and  accents  with 
which  it  is  accompanied.  As  the  pri- 
mitive parts  of  the  languages  reputed 
original  are  all  monofyllables,.  this  dc- 
fcription  of  the  Chinefe  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  image  of  every  infant  lan- 
guage :  certainly  it  throws  a  happy  light 
on  the  poet's  conje&ure,  confirms  the 

comment 
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comment  I  have  made  on  his  idea,  and 
brings  an  apparent  flight  of  the  imagi- 
nation under  the  fober  view  of  a  philo- 
fophicd  progreflion. 


That  fuch  an  example  of  primitive 

iimplicity  Ihould  be  found  at  this  time  in 
a  language  of  fo  high  antiquity  as  the 
Chinefe,  would  appear  very  extraordi- 
nary, were  we  not  to  refleft  on  the  con- 
duft  of  this  people  in  dividing  their  lan- 
guage into  vulgar  and  fcientific ;  into  a 
language  of  founds  and  a  language  of 
charafters ;  whence  it  has  happened, 
that,  intent  folely  on  the  improvement 
and  multiplication  of  their  chara&ers, 
they  have  abandoned  their  oral  language 

to 
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to  its  original  poverty.  Had  no  fuch  dU 
vifion  obtained,  their  mufical  figns  or  ac- 
cented modulations  would,  as  in  other 
languages,  have  been  gradually  convert- 
ed into  fixed  and  decifive  articulations. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Ethiopians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  many  other  nations  in  imita- 
tion of  them,  divided  their  language 
into  facred  and  vulgar  ;  but  as  the  facred 
confided  of  vague  and  undecifive  fym- 
bols,  ill  fitted  to  convey  any  ufeful  or 
certain  knowledge,  they  were  under  the 
neceffity  of  attending  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  vulgar  tongue. 

In  our  attempts  to  exprefs  our  feelings 
by  words  fignificative  of  thofe  feelings, 

wc 
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we  fhould  find  ourfelves  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ideas ;  all  thofe  being 
BeceiTarily  excluded  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  found  or  motion :  add  to  this, 
that  a  complex  idea  cannot  be  reprefent- 
ed  by  any  fingle  image  or  tmpreffion. 
Where  imitation  fails,  compaft  mud  take 
place.  But  the  improvement  of  lan- 
guage by  the  multiplication  of  arbitrary 
figns,  though  necefTary  to  the  purpofes 
of  fpeculation,  would  ill  correfpond 
with  the  vivacity  of  our  fenfations,  with 
that  imitative  fpirit  which  had  given 
being  to  language,  and  with  the  early  and 
conflant  influence  of  an  expreffive  mo* 
dulation:  We  fihould  therefore  ftrike 
into     collateral    refources,     and      fall 

upon 
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upon  new  founds  and  movements,  fpringing 
from  certain  arrangements  of  words,  and 
fucceflions  of  fyllables :  ■  the  procefs  is 
eafily  comprehended ;  with  an  imitative 
articulation  would  co-operate  imitation 
by  accent ;  accents  determine  the  times 
in  which  fucceflive  fyllables  are  pronounc- 
ed ;  fyllables  of  unequal  quantities  muft, 
in  the  courfe  of  their  fucceflions,  fall 
into  metrical  proportions :  *  and  the  ear* 
prompt  to  cultivate  its  own  plcafure, 
would  feize  on  every  approach  to  a  mu- 
Ccal  rythmus. 

*  Keu  ra;  *v»*&a.s  it  qikho ?,  ok  **  jSaWIau  &*f%* 
swat  ttraOic*,  «rotx»Xw;  f  iXolippW**. 

Dion.  Hal.  de  Struft.  Orat. 

1  Af£f*f  111  yivo puns,   mvtn  i  Qwif  X%  ©weft©*  /xtTft p 

ify i.      Arift.  Poeu  c.  iv, 

Q  At 
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At  thrs  period,  and  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  no  man  could  be  diftinguifh- 
cd  by  his  genius,  without  an  ear  for  mu* 
fie,  and  a  talent  for  verfification  ;  and, 
the  principle  of  imitation  being  in  both 
the  fame,  the  characters  of  poet  and 
muCcian  would  of  courfe  be  united  ifi 
the  fame  perfon.  This  union,  with  the 
principles  which  produced  it,  properly 
Confidered,  we  fhall  have  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving,  that  the  firffc  improvements 
of  eloquence  fhould  appear  In  verfe, n 


n  Qf  y  MV&r9  o  «ri£<&<  *oyO*  lyt  KoSatyxivaa-ua^ 
jjupryta  tb  moirUhKH  if*'  <nfwl»r«  ya^  i  wonflixij  xolat* 
ckivt)  trapv}Xdi»  et$  to  jxio-op  xcc*  ly^oxi/xijoW  Etra  ix«>j:v 
pu(xV(Ai>oiy  kuaaflts  to  /xirpoF,  TaXAa  01  ^v*a|«j>7i?  ra 
«-oiij?ix*,  9vny$cL\<M%     Strabo,  1,  L 

and 
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and  the  earlieft  efforts  of  genius  be  con* 
veyed  in  fong. 


But,  if  every  original  language  con- 
fided for  the  moft  part  of  monofyllables; 
and,  if  meafure,  as  hath  been  fuppofed, 
was  the  genuine  and  immediate  refult  of 
feeling,  it  fhould  feem,  that  there  muft 
have  been  fome  one  fimple  and  primitive 
mode  of  verification  antecedent  to  all 
others,  and  fimiiar  in  its  mechanifm 
throughout  the  feveral  languages. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  rude  and  un- 
civilized nations,  as  it  may  of  the  rude 
and  uncivilized  of  every  nation,  that  in 
their  common  converfation  they  feem  to 

G  2  fing. 
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ling.  Let  us  imagine  curfelvcs  in  a  flatc 
not  far  removed  from  the  origin  of  things. 
Let  our  voice  follow  freely  the  impulfc 
of  fentiment,  and  run  uncontrouled  into 
the  natural  variations  of  emphafis  and 
accent*  We  have  traced  in  thefe  varia- 
tions the  origin  of  meafure.  But  mea- 
fures,  (imply  as  fuch,  have  no  determin- 
ed effeft ;  in  order  to  conflitute  verfe, 
they  mull  be  brought  to  aft  in  certain 
times  and  proportions ;  to  this  end  we 
employ  the  paufe:w  from  the  determi- 


w  Primum  quia  fenfus  omnis  habet  fuum  finem 
pofiidetque  naturale  intervallum,  quo  a  fcquentis 
initio  dividatur  :  deinde,  quod  aures  continuant  vo- 
ccm  fecutar,  du&aeque  velut  prono  decurrentis  ora- 
tionis  flumine,  turn  magis  judicant  cum  ille  impetus 
fteiic— Haeceft  fedes  orationis,  &c. 

Qnint.  Inft.  L  DC.  c.  iv. 

nation 
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nation  and  divifion  of  the  feveral  move- 
ments in  fuccefllon,  fprings  a  mufical  de* 
pendence  of  one  movement  on  another. 
Such  are  the  principles  of  the  verfe 
which  we  have  received  from  our  northern 
anceftors ;  fuch,  perhaps,  were  the  He- 
brew and  Oriental  meafures  ;x  and  fuch, 
we  may  prefume,  was  the  oixetoy  fxtrfov% 
thofe  artlefs  and  familiar  numbers,  to 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  their  mafter- 
critic,  the  Greeks  were  direfted  by  a  na- 
tural impulfe. 

The  great  fimplicity  of  our  meafures 
feems  to  have  brought  them  too  much 


*  Menfurx  quae  dependent  a  rebus  ipfis. 

Lovvth.  de  Sac.  Poetr.  Heb.  p.  32.  note  1 , 

G  3  into 
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into  contempt  with  the  zealous  admiters 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  It  is  faid,  that 
we  have  no  fyllables  of  determined  quanr 
titles.  How  then  can  we  have  a  regular 
jmd  fupported  rhythmus  ?  all  meafures 
fpring  from  the  differences  in  the  quau- 
tiries  of  fucceflive  fyllables  ;  the  quanti*- 
ty  of  a  fy  11  able  is  the  time  employed,  or 
the  force  bellowed,  by  the  voice  on  its 
pronunciation.  Now,  whether  thefe 
quantities  are  governed  by  an  invariable 
profody,  or  flow  from  the  iiiipreflion  of 
the  fenfe  and  accent,  the  effefls  will  be 
much  the  fame  in  $U  parallel  move* 
xnents: 

©iA«  \tym  Arpanet, 

I  faiq 
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I  fain  would  pralfe  the  Atridcsf 
I  fain  would  ling  of  Cadmus. 

The  fimpleft  meafures  are  thofe  in 
which  each  foot,  or  metrical  divifion, 
confifts  but  of  two  fyllables.  If  the  ac- 
cent rifes  on  the  firft  fyllable,  and  fub- 
fides  in  the  fecond,  the  weaker  vibration- 
will  produce  a  found  <jf  fhorter  dura- 
tion, y  and  there  will  be  a  tranfition  in 
the  founds  from  acute  to  grave : 

7  Syllaba  acuta  longius  intervallum  penetrat,  gt 
plures  fui  fixniles  fyllabas  propagat  in  aerc;  ideoquc 
et  diutius  vivit  ejus  imago  audibilis,  et  a  diflantibus 
melius  percipitur  et  majori  intervallo  repetitur  ab 
echo,  quam  fyllaba  gravis,  aut  fyllabico  accento  re* 
mifle  prolata:  non  fecus  ac  fie  in  chorda  intenfius 
dufla,  quam  in  ea  quaeremiffius:  et  nine  nimirum 
eft,  ut  fyllaba  acuta  videatur  femper  longior  quam 

G  4  £ing 
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r  r  t 

Sing,  my  J  harp,  of  J  God  on  [  high, 


If  the  accent z  is  thrown  on  the  fecond 
Syllable,  and  the  voice  touches  lightly 
on  the  firft,  the  duration  of  the  founds 
will  be  as  the  force  of  the  vibrations, 
and  the  paffage  from  grave  to  acute : 


7  7  7  * 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds. 


gravis,  fpe&ata  fcilicet  mora ;  non  quia  dum  eft  in 
ore  proferentis  ipfi  infiftitur,  fed  quia  ejus  fpecies 
in  acre  vivit.  Kirch.  Mufur.  L  VIII,  c.  vii. 

*  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  throughout  this 
difcourfe,  the  word  accent  is  made  to  denote  an 
acute,  or  grave,  found;  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  an  enforcement,  or  relaxation  of  the  voice, 
on  a  fingle  fyllablc. 

By 
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Bv  this  it  appears,  that  men  fell  upon 
the  ufe  of  meafures  on  the  very  fame 
principle  by  which  they  (truck  into  a 
mufical  fucceffion  of  notes.  The  learn- 
ed Kircher  hath  even  gone  fo  far,  as  to 
fuppofe  mufic  to  have  been  the  off-fpring 
of  accentuation — Vides  igitur  quo  modo 
ex  natura  accentus  paulatim  mufica  ex- 
creverit — And,  in  faft,  what  is  mufic  in 
its  fimpleft  form,  in  recitative  for  in- 
flance,  but  a  happy  accommodation  of 
the  powers  of  accent  and  movement  to 
the  tones  and  proportions  of  our  feel- 
ings ?  We  have  feen  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  fyllables  are  but  the  variations 
of  accent ;  and  that  primitive  meafures 
were  nothing  more  than  tranfitions  from 

acute 
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acute  founds  to  grave,  or  from  grave  to 
acute.  How  is  this?  have  the  Greek 
and  Teutonic  poefy  one  common  origin? 
do  the  cedar  and  the  bramble  fpring  from 
the  fame  root  ?  The  language  of  the  ima- 
gination is  impofing  ;  let  us  attend  to 
that  of  common  fenfe — Poema  nemo  du* 
bitaverit  ab  imperito  quodam  initio  fu- 
fum,  et  aurium  menfura,  et  lirailiter  de- 
currentium  fpatiorum  obfervatione  effe 
geueratum ;  mox  in  eo  repertos  ped^s. a 
«>— What  the  critic  underftood  by  the  au- 
rium menfura,  &c.  may  be  colle&ed 
from  a  ludicrous  pafTage  in  the  Plutus  of 
Ariflophanes,  where  the  fycophant,  or 
informer,    In  the  aft  of  reje&ing  the 


m  Quint  dc  Inft.  Orat.  1.  IX.  c.  iv. 

flench 
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(tench  of  a  facrifice,  completes  a  verfe  of 
fix  iambics  by  the  mere  play  of  accents, 
without  the  aid  of  profody  or  articula* 
tion: 

Within,  in  all  their  filth, 
Are  heaps  of  broil'd  fifli,  and  of  grcafy  raaft 

meat* 

?  1  7  7  7  f 

ffu  hu,  hu  hu,  hu  hu,  hu  hu,  bu  hu,  hu  hu,* 

As  the  mod  ingenious  compounds,  in 
language,  are  but  artificial  combinations 
of  fimple  ideas,  increafmg  with  the 
improvements  of  the  underflanding  ;  in 
like  manner,  the  mod:  artificial  meafures, 

vl,  vZ,  vv9  vZ,  t/f,  vZ.  Att.  IV.  Sc.  iii. 

— Nuxneros  memini,  fi  verba  tcnerexa. 

in 
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in  poefy,  arc  nothing  more  than  ingeni* 
ous  variations  of  the  fimple  proportions 
c£  founds,  keeping  pace  with  the  refine- 
ments of  tafte  and  feeling  :  for  the  dac* 
tyle  does  but  repeat  the  fecond  ftroke 
of  the  trochee,  the  anapxft  the  firfl 
of  the  iambic.  Ut  proinde  rhythmus 
late  fumptus  nihil  aliud  fit,  quam  fonus 
quidam  proportionatus,  ex  tardis  et  Ve- 

locibus  motibus,  five,  quod  idem  eft,  ex 
variis  acuminis  et  gravitatis  gradibus  com* 
pofitus c. 


This  principle  is  not  confined  to  regu- 
lar and  eftablifhed  meafures  j>  it  governs 
the  fucceffion  of  our  monofyllables  even 
in  common  difcourfe,  but  much  more 

«  Kirch.  Mufur.  1.  VIII.  c.  iii. 

when 
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when  the  occafion  calls  for  a  fpiritcd  and 
impaffioned  articulation.  As  to  our  words 
of  two,  three,  or  four  fyllables,  we  have 
borrowed  them  for  the  mod  part  from 
other  languages ;  but,  in  ours,  they  difown 
their  vernacular  accents ;  and,  complying 
with  the  genius  of  our  national  pronun- 
ciation,  fall  with  great  regularity    into 
iambic  and  trochaic  movements.     Upon 
the  whole,  the  laws  of  mufical  and  there- 
fore of  metrical   proportions,    however 
varied  they  may  be  in  their  modes,  are 
univerfal  in  their  influence ;  they  obtain 
in   all  languages,    and  extend   through 
every  branch  of  elocution.     Hence  it  h, 
that  profe  hath  its  rhythmus,  as  well  as 
verfe  ;  that  expreflion   fo  much  depends 
on  the  mufic  of  the  voice  ;  and  that  the 
finefl  ftrains  of  eloquence  fall  ftiort  of 

their 
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their  effe&s,    when  delivered  in  equal 

tones,  or  with  a  lifelefs  and  unaccented 
pronunciation* 

No  language  can  be  incapable  of  me- 
tre, unlefs  the  nature  of  its  conftru£Hon 
fhould  be  fuch,  as  that  all  its  fyllables 
mud  neceflarily  be  pronounced  in  equal 
times.  It  was  referved  for  the  fpirit  of 
modern  criticifm  to  conceive  the  exif- 
tence  of  fuch  a  language :  and  to  ren- 
der the  example  flill  more  remarkable, 
it  hath  been  fixed  upon  the  Jews ;  a  peo- 
ple, who,  to  a  natural  heat  of  temper, 
united  the  mod  ardent  enthufiafm,  and 
were  diftinguifhed  from  every  other  na- 
tion on  the  earth,  by  the  quicknefs  of 
their  feelings,  and  the  vehemence  of 
i  their 
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their  paffions.  Let  thofc  who  can  infift 
on  fuch  a  paradox  reconcile  it  to  hiftory 
and  to  nature. 

Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  informs  us*, 
that  the  poets  of  Peru  ufed  not  rhimes, 
but  a  kind  of  loofe  verfe  confifting  of 
long  and  {hort  fyllables;  his  meaning 
will  be  beft  underflood  by  the  fpecimens 
which  he  has  given  us  of  thofe  mea- 
fures.  The  firft  is  a  fonnet  addreffed  to 
the  Peruvian  Ifis,  or  Juno*  The  Latia 
trajiflation  of  this  piece  is  recommended 
by  La  Vega  as  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
original : 

4  Comment,  of  Peru. 

Pulchra 
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Pulchra  Nympha,  Faireft  Goddefs, 


Fratcr  tuus 
Urnam  tuam  e 
Nunc  infringit ; 
Cujus  i&us  f 
Tonat,  fulget, 
Fulminatque 
Sed  tu,  Nympha^ 
Tuam  lympham 
Jundens,  pluis, 
Intcrdumque 

Grandinem  feu 


Now  thy  brother 
Breaks  thy  urn,  and 
Sends  the  tempeft : 
At  each  blow,  a 
Sound  tremendous 
Burfts  from  heav'n,  and 
Unremitting 
Lightning  flafhes, 
Thunder  rattles. 
But  thou,  nymph,  thy 
Clouds  collecting, 


•  The  bucket*  or  water-meafure  of  the  Egyptian 
Ms. 

r  Cavuxn  converfa  cufpiue  montem 
Impolit  in  latus,  ac  venti,  veluc  agmine  fafto, 
Qua  data  porta  ruunt 
Intonuere  poli,  etcrebris  micat  ignibus  secher. 

6  Nivem 
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Nivem  mittis  *•  Pour'ft  their  waters  5 


Mundi  fador 
Viracboca 
Ad  hoc  munus 
Te  fufficit 
Et  praefecit. b 


And  commixing 
Hail  and  fnow,  in 
Storm  defcendefh 
Of  the  world  the 
Great  Creator 
To  this  fun&ion 
Thee  appointed, 
Partner  of  hit 
Pow'r,  and  glory. 


The  fecond  fpecimen  is  part  of  a  love- 
fong,  and  runs  thus  in  Englifh : 

t  Thus  Juno: 
His  ego  nigrantem  commiflum  grandine  nimbuA 
Defoper  infundain. 

h  Tibi  divftm  pater 
Et  m ulcere  dedit  fluftus,  ft  tollcrc.      JEn.  I.  I. 


H 


To 
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To  the  fair  one 

Go,  my  fong  ; 
S«sy,  at  midnight 

I  fhall  come. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  in  both  thefe  ex- 
amples, that  the  firfl  repofe  of  the  voice 
is  on  the  fourth  fyllable ;  that,  while  the 
paafe  diflingutfhes,  the  fenfe  conne&s 
the  movements,  producing  an  effe&  equi- 
valent to  a  verfe  of  eight,  or  of  feven 
fyllables.  In  this  joint  operation  we  dis- 
cover the  origin  of  our  rhythmus,  and 
have  as  it  were  in  profpeft  all  the  confe- 
quent  variations  and  improvements  of 
our  meafures. 

The 
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The  Hebrew  or  Oriental  mea fares,  for 
there  could  be  no  material  difference  in 
the  verfe  of  fifter-  diale&s,  are  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  a  modern  critic^-*  Genus  libc- 
rum — verfus  habens  cum  brevitate  fono- 
ros,  muficis  poeticifque  pedibus  conftan- 
tcs,  qui  tibias  faltationibufque  facile  ac- 
commodentur,  ut  cantando,  atque  a  fal- 
tantibus  recitati  perfe&um  carmen  videri 
potuerint.  —  This  defcription  exprefles 
the  genius  of  all  primitive  poetry ;  it  is 
a  portrait  which  finds  its  original  under 
every  meridian  :  the  features  are  Orien- 
tal, American,  Saxon  ;  they  unite  under 
one  common  chara&er  the  raoft  diftant 

*  Micliarfis  on  Lowth,  page  5. 

H  2  regions, 
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regions,  and  afford  the  faired  proof  of 
the  univerfality  of  thofe  laws  by  which 
meafures  have  fprung  out  of  a  natural 
profody* 

We  hare  feen,  that  the  firft  enlarge- 
ment of  our  yerfe  grew  out  of  the  reci- 
procal dependence  of  fucceflive  move- 
ments. But  as  a  continual  fucceffion  of 
equivalent  impreffions  mufl  fatigue  the 
car,  a  relief  was  fought  to  the  monotony 
by  diverting  the  movements  from  an  im- 
mediate into  an  alternate  dependence  : 

To  drive  the  deer  with  bound  and  horn 

Earl  Piercy  took  his  way  ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. k 

*  Chevy  Ghaee. 

Ths 
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The  refponfes  of  the  ftanza  fet  the 
genius  of  our  rhythmus  in  the  cleareft 
light ;  and  it  is  probable  that  rhimes 
were  firft  employed  as  the  marks  of  thefe 
refponfes.  But  an  unvaried  and  uniform 
alternation  was  ill  fitted  to  correct  a  mo- 
notonous harmony :  it  became  expedient 
therefore  to  extend  the  fcale  of  the 
rhythmus,  to  give  it  a  more  liberal  flow, 
and,  by  introducing  with  greater  freedom 
into  the  movements  meafures  of  unequal 
and  even  oppofite  effefts,  to  throw  them 
into  new  modes  and  degrees  of  depen- 
dence. Let  us  examine  whether  our 
pentameter  be  formed  for  the  attainment 
of  thefe  ends,  and  how  far  it  may  be  in- 
titled  to  the  flattering  diftin&ion  of  heroic 

verfc* 

H  3  The 
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The  genuine  meafures  of  this  verfe 
are  the  trochee,  the  iambic,  and  the 
fpondee  ;l  but  it  runs  with  the  greateft 
proraptnefs  and  conftancy  into  the  iam- 
bic. From  this  very  difference  it  is,  that 
we  derive  the  principal  means  of  varying 
our  meafures  ;  as  in  the  paflage  from  the 
trochee  to  the  iambic,  a  movement,  the 
moft  fpirited  and  elaftic  : 


*  Some  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  da&yle  may  take 
place  in  the  pentameter.  This  verfe  confifts  of  five 
feet,  or  ten  fyllables ;  if,  therefore,  we  appropriate 
three  fyllables  to  any  one  foot,  then  there  muil  be  in 
that  verfe  a  foot  of  one  fyllable :  for  inflance, 

And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

If  the  word  vindicate  be  confidered  as  a  daftyle, 
then  the  monofyllable  and  mud  be  a  compleat  mea- 

Arms 
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7  7 

Arms  and  the  man  I  fing  m 

7  f 

Stood  like  a  tow'r. 


When  an  enforced  or  afcendinor  ao 
cent  ftrikes  on  a  monofyllable,  the  vi- 
brations  continue,  as  in  the  chord  of  a 
mufical  inftrument,  after  the  imprefiion 
or  articulation  hath  ceafed  ;  efpecially 
when  the  ftroke  is  fucceeded  by  a  pauie, 
as  in  the  laft  example.  It  has  been  be- 
fore obferved,  that  the  ftru&ure  of  a 
monofyllable  may  be  fuch  as  to  render 
it  equivalent  to   a  fucceffion  of  impref- 

fure,  which  is  ahfurd,  and  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
meafure. 

■  Dryden's  Tranf.  of  the  iEn. 

H  4  lions. 
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fions.  Where  accent  and  flru&ure  co 
operate,  they  may  give  a  degree  of  dura- 
tion to  a  fingle  fyllable,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  equal  by  a  fuccelBon  of 
fyllables : 

And,  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John,   dwells 
with  thcc.tt 

But  the  point  the  mod  in  favor  of 
our  verification  is  this,  that,  as  accents 
are  modes  of  expreffion,  every  advan- 
tage which  they  beflow  on  the  (igns  of 
our  ideas  extends  with  greater  force  to 
the  ideas  themfelves,  and  the  fenfe  re- 
ceives a  higher  improvement  than  the 
found*    It  fhould  feem,  that  the  mecha- 


*  Pope's  Eflay  on  Man. 

fiifm 
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nifm  of  the  Greek  verfe  took  its  rife, 
and  derived  its  advantages,  from  the  op* 
pofite  principle ;  a  point  of  difference 
which  is  recommended  to  the  confedera- 
tion of  thofe,  who,  governed  rather  by 
authority  than  feeling,  exclaim  againft 
the  barbarifm  of  a  monofyllabical  rhyth- 
mus  ;  and  feem  to  eftimate  words  more 
by  the  fpace  which  they  fill,  than  by  the 
effects  which  they  produce* 


It  is  faid,  that  monofyllables  are  fit  to 
defcribe  a  flow  and  heavy  motion ;  and 
may  be  happily  employed  to  exprefs 
languor  and  melancholy-  What  infer- 
ence are  we  to  draw  from  hence,  fhould 
it  appear,  that  monofyllables  may  be 
4  full 
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full  as  happily  employed  on  the  oppofite 
motions  and  affe&ions  ? 

No ;  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole. 

Ah  !  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once 
of  me. 

Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  prefsM  j 
Give  all  thou  canft,  and  let  me  dream  the 
reft* 


In  our  verfe,  it  is  the  fenfe  that  gives 
vigor  to  the  movement.  Monofyllables 
bring  our  ideas  into  a  clofer  order,  and 
more  immediate  comparison ;  confequent- 
fy  their  relations  become  more  firiking. 
The  feeblefi:  and  heavieft  lines  in  our 
language  are  thofe  which  are  overcharg- 
ed wkh  polyfyllables. 

The 
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The  flrong  propenfity  in  the  penta- 
meter to  the  iambic  meafure0  is  the 
caufe  that  a  counter-meafure,  as  in  the 
paflage  from  the  iambic  to  the  trochee, 
produceth  a  kind  of  check  or  fufpenfion 
of  the  movement : 


Not  to  know  me,  argues  thyfelf  unknown,  P 

f        7 
Hail,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men.' 


0  This  verfc  is  never  more  muScal  than  when  it 
confifts  intirely  of  iambics :  on  the  contrary,  two 
trochees  in  fucceffion,  have  an  ill  efieft,  as : 

7  7 

Gen'rousconverfe,  a  foul  exempt  from  pride. 

Eflay  on  Crit. 
P  Paradifc  Loft 

There 
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There  is  a  lingular  dignity  in  this 
tnmGuon,  when  it  fprings,  as  in  thefe 
examples,  from  an  elevation  in  the  fen- 
timent ;  our  minor  poets  employ  it  fimply 
as  a  variation  of  the  cadence* 


But  the  relaxation  of  the  trochee  may 
be  fo  brought  into  *  contraft  with  the 
fpring  of  the  iambic  as  to  produce  effe&s 
dire&ly  oppofed  to  thofe  which  we  have 
juft  experienced: 

The  downy  feather  on  the  cordage  hung 
Moves  not. r 


*  Acres,  qua:  ex  brcvibus  ad  longas  infurgunt: 
leniores,  qux  a  longis  m  breves  defcendunt. 

Q^int.  1.  IX.  c.  iv. 

*  The  Fleece. 

Where 
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Where  no  paufe  intervenes,  and  the 
fucceffion  is  immediate,  the  effeft  may  be 
equivalent  to  tb at  of  a  fpondee  ; 

With  cafy  couffe 
The  veflels    glide,    unlefs   their  fpeed  -be 
ftopp'd 

'By  dead  calms  that  oft9  lie  on  thofc  fmoadi 
feas*. 


The  laft:  foot  in  this  verfe  is  a  per* 
feft  fpondee ;  for,  where  the  accents  fall 
With  equal  force  on  each  fyllabk  of  a 
foot,  their  quantities  will  be  equal.  As 
again,  in  the  line  which  immediately- fol- 
lows: 

•  TheFlctc* 

While 
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While  every    Zephyr    fleeps,      then    the 
fhrouds  drop. 

The  laws  of  art,  it  is  true,  prefcribc 
that  our  pentameter  fhould  terminate  in 
an  iambic :  but  there  are  beauties  of  a 
rank  to  fuperfede  laws,  and  the  genius 
of  our  verfe  hath  a  difpenfing  power* 

The  oppofition  in  the  prompt  and 
elaftic  motion  of  the  iambic  to  the  flow 
and  dwelling  ftep  of  the  fpondee  is  one 
of  the  happieft  refources  in  our  fimpie 
Terfification : 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  fpirits  droop, 
My  hopes  all  flat *  ■ 

Samfon  Agoniftcs, 

Let 
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Let  us  hear  the  moft  artlefs  and  untu- 
tored of  the  Britifli  Mufes. 

Gieat  grief,  O  Lord,  doth  mc  aflai!, 

Some  pity  on  me  take. 
My  eyes  wax  dim  ■ 

Thus  nature  and  fentimentgive  exiftence 
to  meafures  which  art  and  reflection 
adopt  for  their  own  x. 

I  have  fuppofed  that  the  rhythmus 
of  our  verfe  depends  on  the  relative  ef- 
fects  of    fucceflive   movements:     thus, 

u  Sternhold's  Verfion  of  thePfclms. 

*  Ante  enim  carmen  ortum  eft  quam  obferfatio 
carrainis.     Qoint.  Inft.  Orat. 

5  fhould 
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ihould  movements  of  equal  force  be  divi- 
ded by  the  paufe  into  equal  time,  the  ba- 
lance will  be  exaft,  and  the  rhythmus 
perfe&: 

Or  feck  to  ruin — whom  I  feemed  to  raife  *• 


On  the  contrary,  (hould  the  flru&ure 
of  the  verfe  be  fuch,  as  that  the  ear 
cannot  with  facility  make  a  divifion  of 
the  movements,  nor  reduce  into  any  pro- 
portion their  fucceflive  effe&s,  then  the 
rhythmus  will  be  diflblved,  and  the 
movements  become  profaic. 

And  with  a  pale  and  yellow  melancholy2. 

r  Ben.  Jahnfcn,  Vcrfcs  addreffed  to  Sbakefpcar. 
•Twelfth  Night. 

The 
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The  conftant  and  even  tenor  of  the 
couplet  fecures  it  from  falling  into  fuch 
relaxations ;  a  fecurity,  however,  in 
which  the  poet  hath  little  reafon  to  tri- 
umph, while  the  perpetual  returns  of 
fimilar  imprtflions  lie  like  weights  upon 
our  fpirits,  and  opprefs  the  imagina- 
tion \  Strong  paflions,  the  warm  effu- 
fions  of  the  foul,  were  never  deftined  to 

creep  through  monotonous  parallels; 
they  call  for  a  more  liberal  rhythmus ; 
for  movements,  not  balanced  by  rule, 
but  meafured  by  fentiment,  and  flowing 
in  ever  new  yet  mufical  proportions  : 

*  Similitudinetxdiumacfatietatem  creat:  quod- 
que  eft  dukius,  magis  pent:  amittitque  et  Adcm9 
et  affeftus,  motufque  omnes.  Quint.  Inft.  Orat. 
L.  ix.  c.  iv. 

I  O  thou, 
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O  thou,  that  with  furpafEng  glory  crown  d 
Look'ft  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world,  at  whofe  fight  all  the 

ftars 
Hide  their  diminifh*d  heads,  to  thee  I  call  i 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy 

name, 
O  fufl,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams  b. 

The  vafl  acceffion  to  our  language  of 
foreign  compounds  and  polyfyllables 
hath  opened  new  fp rings,  and  multiplied 
the  means  of  varying  our  modulations. 
But  under  whatever  form  thefe  varia- 
tions appear,  or  however  artfully  they* 
may  be  wrought,  in  imitation  of  a  claf* 
fical  rhythmus,  yet  they  fliJl  aft  in  ful> 

fc  Paradife  Loft. 

jeftioa 
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je&ion  to  that  fimple  and  original  prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  accent  governs  the 
meafure,  while  the  fenfc,  in  conjun&ion 
with  the  laws  of  mufical  fucceffion,  go- 
verns the  accent*  It  will  likewife  be 
found,  that  the  fenfe  in  mod  cafes  de- 
termines the  paufe.  And  thus  we  prove, 
by  an  uniform  and  unaltered  pra&ice, 
what  had  been  before  inferred  from  the 
reafon  of  the  thing,  that  the  origin  of 
verfe  was  from  the  impreffion  of  fenti- 
ment. 

Whatever  difputes  may  have  arifen 
among  the  learned  concerning  the  parent 
or  primitive  tongue,  they  perfe&ly  agree 
as  to  its  genius  and  chara&er,  and  admit 
with  one  confent,  that  it  mufl  have  been 
barren  of  words,  rude  of  found,  of  the 

I  2  fimpkft 
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fimpleft  conftru&ion,  and  abounding  wich 
monofyllables.  The  Greek  language, 
therefore,  whether  derived  or  original, 
had  its  ccra  of  rudenefs  and  fimplicity ; 
and,  if  fo,  the  fimpleft  meafures  mud 
have  been  the  firfl  in  order c,  The 
higheft  praife  of  human  wit  is,  to  have 
improved  or  refined  on  the  hints  given 
by  nature;  to  aft  without  fuch  hints, 
would  be  10  create.] 

It  may  be  aiked  in  this  place,  what 
advantages  did  the  Greeks  derive  from 

c  Ccrtum  quippe  eft  linguas  omnes,  qu:e  mono- 
fyllabis  conftant,  eiTe  caeteris  antiquiores.  Muftis 
abundavic  monofyllabis  antiqua  Grxca,  cujus  vefti- 
giaapud  poctas,  qui  antiquitatem  affedtarunt,  re* 
manfere  non  pauca.   Salmafius,  dc  re  Helleniitica* 

%  their 
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their  improvements  on  the  fimplicity  of 
their  primitive  meafure*  ?  and,  how  far 
may  the  knowledge  of  thefe  advantages 
be  of  ufe  to  us,  or  promote  the  refine- 
ment of  our  language  and  meafures. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  Greeks 
could  create  any  new  mode  of  imitation  r 
their  great  obje£  feems  to  have  been, 
by  a  gradual  reformation  of  their  lan«» 
guage,  to  vary  their  meafures,  and  mul- 
tiply therefources  of  found  and  motion; 
not  fo  much  in  the  view  of  improving  the 
means  of  imitation,  as  of  preferving  to 
the  ear  the  continual  enjoyment  of  a  re- 
gular dignity  and  fweetnefs  of  verfifica- 
tion.  It  was  in  confequence  of  this  ge* 
neral  intention,  that  they  bellowed  the 

I  3  utmofl 
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utmoft:  dignity  of  found  and  motion  on 
the  mofl  familiar  ideas,  though  they 
hereby  deprived  the  more  important  of 
their  juft  diftin&ion  and  pre-eminence. 


The  muflc  of  the  hexameter  is  noble, 
vigorous,  fublime ;  but  in  this,  as  in  our 
modern  counterpoint,  the  fpecific  im- 
preifions  are  funk  in  the  general  effe&de 
All  refinements  have  a  tendency  to  efface 

4  II  contrappunto,  eflendo  compofito  di  varie 
parti,  Puna  acuta,  Taltera  grave,  quefla  di  anda- 
xnento  prefto,  quella  di  tardo,  che  hanno  tutte  a 
trovarfi  in  fieme,  c  ferir  Porecchie  ad  un  t;mpo, 
com  me  potrebbe  egli  muovere  nell*  animo  noftro 
una  tal  determinata  paffione,  la  quale  di  fua  natura 
rcchkde  un  determinate  mo  to,  e  un  determinato 
tuono.  Algarotti,  Saggio  fopra  POpera  in  Mufica, 
p.  285. 

4  the 
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the  principles  of  the  art  into  which  they 
are  introduced.  Were  the  counterpoint 
to  take  intire  pofTeflion  of  our  mufic,  we 
(hould  lofe  every  idea  of  its  original 
deftination,  and  the  fole  objeft  of  the 
art  would  be  to  flatter  the  ear. 


To  the  fecond  part  of  the  queftion 
propofed,  I  anfwer,  that,  to  make  out 
language  capable  of  a  perfeft  polifb, 
and  claflical  rhythmus,  we  mufl  caftit 
over  again,  purge  and  tranfmute  it  into 
a  more  du&ile  chara&er.  The  firft  ftep 
towards  fuch  a  reformation  would  be  the 
mod  difficult;  for  we  muft  difclaim 
the  fupports  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  other  tongues,  and  form  our  own 
compounds  out  of  our  primitive  roots* 

14  Io 
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In  the  management  of  this  procefs,  we 
mud,  after  the  example  of  the  Greeks, 
reduce  by  every  art  our  redundant  con* 
fouants;  foften  and  draw  out  by  ahappy 
mixture  of  vowels  the  rude  but  expreflive 
monofyllatye.  We  mufl  rejeft  the  pre* 
pofition  and  auxiliary  verb,  and  fupply 
their  fun&ions  by  adjunft  founds  and 
varied  terminations.  In  this  purfuit, 
the  habitual  preference  of  found  to 
fenfe  would  extend  from  the  Cgns  of  our 
ideas  to  their  order,  and  tranfpofition 
would  neceffarily  become  a  part  of  the 
reformation.  I  fay  neceffarily,  becaufe 
a  conftru&ion  perfeftly  fimple  would 
be  inconfiftent  with  the  genius  of  a  lan- 
guage abounding,  like  the  Greek,  with 
polyfyllables.     ft  AOswmo*  avtyi{>   ivx*pou 

miT9tt       TTXTl      H«J      WXTSUS      $£0i;.  HOW     im- 

d  prov?4 
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proved  by  inverfion?   fl  avtys  AOnuuoi, 

tok  Sfoi?   fuj^o^cu    iracr*    xa*    tjolvxis*      "We 

fhall  be  0:111  more  fenfible  of  the  advan- 
tage in  the  change  from  0*a  a«&  ©yXo/4*mu 

jurwi/,  tO    Mwv  a«&  Sfa    OuAc/xfvijy.      Thus 

the  refinements  of  language,  by  multi- 
plying its  founds,  made  it  neceffary  10 
throw  the  ideas  out  of  their  natural  or- 
der; and  tranfpofitLon,  by  varying  the 
relations  and  proportions  of  thofe  founds; 
gave  birth  to  artificial  meafures,  and  a 
fixed  profody. 


In  a  language  confiding  moftly  of  mo- 
nofyllables,  tranfpofition  is  feldom  ufed, 
or,  when  ufed,  differs  little  from  an  ab- 
folute  fimplicity.  For  inftance,  we  hard- 
ly attend  to  the  difference  between 

My 
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My  faith  and  truth,  O  Samfon,  prove. 

And 
O  Samfon,  prove  my  faith  and  truth. 

In  profe  we  are  lefs  tempted  to  violate 
the  (implicity  of  our  conftru&ion,  be- 
caufe  we  are  not  under  an  equal  neceflity 
of  fupporting  the  movements.  f    It   is 


f  The  movements  of  profe  hold  a  middle  courfe, 
between  a  total  negleft,  and  an  abfolute  flridnefs  of 
mcafure : 

Numerifque  fertur 
Lege  folutis* 

Id  quod  Cicero  optime  videt,  ac  teftatur  frequen- 
ter, fe  quod  numerofum  iit  quaercre :  ut  magis  noa 

true. 
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true,  that  we  have  borrowed  a  great 
number  of  polyfyllables  from  other  lan- 
guages; but  we  temper  the  precipitation 
or  redundance  of  thefe  founds  by  the 
frequent  interpofition  of  our  native  mo- 
nofyllables.  It  was  on  this  principle,  it 
fhould  feem,  that  the  Greeks  continued 
to  employ  thofe  monofyllabic  particles 
which  had  been  originally  the  figns  of 
cafes,  though  they  had  rendered  them  of 
no  efFeft  with  regard  to  the  fenfe,  from 
the  moment  that  their  fun&ions  had  been 
fupplied  by  termination. 

afiG/xov,  quod  eflet  infeitum  etagrefte,  quam  «/pt/fyici», 
quod  poeticum  eft,  effe  compofitionexn  velit. 

Quint.  Inft.  1.  IX.  c.  iv. 

Various 
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Various  have  been  the  conje&ures  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  touching  the 
Caufe3  of  the  feparation  of  Mufic  from 
Poetry.  The  greateft  difficulty  with  me 
is,  to  comprehend  how  their  union  could 
have  fubfifted  after  the  inftitution  of 
meafures  founded  on  artificial  quanti- 
ties* We  muft  take  this  fubjeft  a  little 
higher* 

Musical  pronunciation  muft  depend 
on  the  laws  of  mufical  fucceffion:  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  pronunciation  of  words 
bf  two  fyllables,  mufic  conflantly  throws 
its  accent  on  the  firfl :  as  in  glory,  ruin ; 

or 
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or  on  the  fecond,  as  rejoice,  exult.e  la 
words  of  three  fyllables,  mufic  takes  tfo 
notice  of  quantities  otherwife  than  by 
lengthening  or  fhortening  the  duration 
of  the  middle  fyllable:  as  in  emphafis, 
harmony,  emphatic,  harmonic.  Words 
of  four  fyllables  are,  in  the  language  of 
mufic,  nothing  more  than  duplications  of 
words  of  two ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  regu- 
larly fall,  either  into  two  iambics,  as  fa- 
cilitate, omnipotence;  or  into  two  tro- 
chees, as  unrelenting,  unfrequented.  By 


f  A  word,  therefore,  of  two  fyllables  hath  no  ad- 
vantage, in  point  of  movement,  over  two  monofylla- 
bles  thrown  into  the  fame  raeafure.  But  eight 
verfes  out  of  ten,  throughout  our  beft  poems,  have 
no  other  advantage  than  what  they  derive  from  the 
ufe  of  diflyllables.  What  do  we  mean  when  we 
exclaim  againft  a  monofyllabical  rhythmusf 

this 
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this  is  appears,  that  the  fame  principle, 
which  throws  our  native  monofyllables 
into  meafure,  forms  and  diretts  the  ge- 
neral pronunciation  of  our  mixed  lan- 
guage ;  with  this  difference,  that,  as  the 
fenfe  could  have  no  part  in  determining 
the  accents  of  polyfyllables,  the  relative 
quantities  of  thefe  fyllables  muft  have 
been  decided  intirely  by  the  ear,  and 
have  fallen  fingly  under  the  laws  of  mu- 
Ileal  accentuation :  to  which  mud  be  add- 
ed, that  thefe  quantities  are,  by  a  regu- 
lar and  uniform  pronunciation,  become 
invariable;  and  fo  far  partake  of  the 
advantage,  while  at  the  fame  time  they 
point  out  the  origin,  of  a  fixed  profody* 

The  conftancy  with  which  we  have 
'  'hered  to  thefe  laws,  hath  preferved 

the 
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the  native  chara&er  of  our  verfe  through 
every  flage  of  its  improvement.  By  re- 
peating the  firft  ftroke  of  the  iambic* 
and  the  fecond  of  the  trochee,  the  an- 

cients  formed  their  anapseft  and  da&ylc  j 
By  reducing  their  polyfyllables  under  the 
government  of  our   mufical  accents,  we 
have  dtfpoffeffed  them  in  fome  degree  of 
their  artificial  advantages,  and  fubdued 
them  to  the   tenor  of  a  monofyllabicat 
rhythmus.     The  rhythmus  of  every  lan- 
guage depends  principally  on  the  figns  of 
fimple  ideas,  as  by  thefe  we  more  imme- 
diately exprefs  our  feelings ;  thefe  figns, 
in  our  language,  are  for  the  moft  part 
monofyllables.     I  need  not  repeat  what 
hath  been  already  obferved  concerning 
the  con  {trillion  of  our  language.     How 

abfurdly 
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abfurdly  have  our  anceftors  been  charged 
with  a  dull  neglett  of  clailical  advan- 
tages, and  a  perverfe  predile&ion  for 
their  own  rude  meafures  and  barbarous 
articulation ! 


If  from  mufical  quantities  we  pafs  to 
the  confideration  of  an  artificial  profody, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive,  that  this 
change  could  have  been  made  with  a 
view,  as  fome  have  imagined,  to  a  more 
intimate  and  perfeft  union  of  Mufic  with 
Poetry :  fince,  fhould  mufic  obferve  the 
quantities  by  inflitution,  fhe  muft  aban- 
don her  own ;  fhould  fhe  negleft  thofe 
quantities,  the  mufical  rhythmus  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  poetic* 

The 
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The  artifice  of  contracted  meafures, 
and  the  variety  refulting  from  thefe  con- 
trafts,  are  raoft  unfavorable  to  mufic,  be- 
caufe  they  diflurb  her  in  the  government 
of  her  accents,  and  thwart  her  in  the 
exertion  of  her  natural  powers.  It  is 
for  this  reafon,  that,  from  our  fimple 
meafures,  mufic  ever  fele&s  the  mod 
fimple.  But  the  ancient  lyric  poefy 
abounds  with  the  mod  varied  meafures, 
and  embraces  every  mode  of  verifica- 
tion :  true  ;  it  abounds  likewife  with  the 
moft  pi&urefque  images,  and  the  boldeft 
metaphors :  are  we  therefore  to  conclude 
that  thefe  are  the  true  objefts  of  mufical 
imitation  ?  How  long  are  we  to  be  amufcd 

K  with 
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with  inferences  drawn  from  an  union 
which  we  do  not  comprehend,  and  from 
a  practice  of  which  we  have  not  one 
decillvc  example  ? 

Vossivs  £  aflerts  with  great  confidence* 
&at  thq  iRufic  of  the  ancients  derived  its 
excellence  from  the  force  of  their  poetic 
rhythmus :  this  force  he  makes  to  confift 
in  the  power  of  conveying  juft  and  lively 
ipaages  of  the  things  represented.-  It 
feems  imirely  to  have  efcaped  him,  that 
thefe  images  are  confined  to  objefts  of 
found  or  motion ;  and  that,  in  the  imita- 
tion of  fuch,  mufic  muft,  from  its  Da- 
s' DePoematum  Cantuet  viribus  Rhytbmi. 

ture^ 
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ture,  be  fuperior  to  verfe ;  fa  that  the 
more  powerful  imitation  muft  have  bor- 
rowed its  advantages  from  the  more  imh 
perfeft.  From  this  notable  propofuion 
he  concludes,  that  modern  language  and 
poefy  are  totally  unqualified  to  unite 
with  mufic.  And  yet,  where  meafure 
flows  from  the  laws  of  mufical  pronun- 
ciation, Poetry  and  Mufic  have  one  com- 
mon rhythmus:  and,  if  fentiment  takes 
apart  in  determining  the  meafure,  thiir 
union  becomes  (till  more  happy  and  inti- 
mate :  for  mufic  hath  no  expreffion  but 
in  virtue  of  her  accents ;  nor  have  her 
accents  any  imitative  force  but  what  they 
derive  from  fentiment.  The  truth  is, 
mufic  borrows  fentiments  from  poetry, 
and  lends  her  movements,   and  confe- 

K  2  quently 
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qucntly  mud  prefer  that  mode  of  verfi- 
fication  which  leaves  her  mofl  at  liberty 
to  confult  her  own  genius* 


After  what  hath  been  already  ob- 
fcrved  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  thefe 
fifter-arts,  it  cannot  be  thought  neceflary, 
in  this  place,  to  prove,  that  a  dramatic 
fpirit  muft  be  the  common  principle  of 
their  union.    This  fpirit  is  not  confined 
to  the  regular  drama ;   it  infpires  the 
lover's  addrefs,  the  conqueror's  triumph, 
the  captive's  lamentation ;    in  fhort,  it 
may  govern  every  mode  of  compofition 
in  which  the  poet  affumes  a  character, 
and  fpcaks  and  ads  in  confequence  of 
that  character. 

*  To 
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To  fentiments  which  fpring  from  cha- 
racter and  paflion,  the  lyric  poet  (hould 

unite  images  produ&ive  of  fentiment 
and  paflion.  Objefts  in  repofe,  or  the 
beauties  of  flilMife,  fall  not  within  the 
province  of  mufical  imitation;  nor  can 
mufic  take  a  part  in  the  colouring  of  lan- 
guage. Our  modern  lyric  poefy  is  a 
fchool  for  painters,  not  for  muficians. 
The  form  of  invocation,  the  diftinftions 
of  the  ftrophe,  the  antiftrophe,  and 
chorus,  are  mere  pretentions.  To  what 
purpofe  do  we  folicit  the  genius  of  mu- 
fic, while  we  abandon,  without  refervc, 
the  pleftrum  for  the  pencil,  and  caft 
afide  the  lyre,  as  a  child  doth  its  rattle, 

K  3  in 
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in  the  moment  that  we  proclaim  it  to  be 
theobjettof  our  preference? 


Bi/t  it  is  faid,  that  mufic,  by  its  im-^ 
preffions  on  one  fenfe,  may  excite  affec- 
tions fimilar  to  thofe  which  take  their 
rife  from  another :  and  it  has  been  in- 
ferred from  hence,  that  the  muficiau 
ean,  by  a  kind  of  enchantment,  paint 
vifible  obje&s.  To  paint  by  movements 
would  be  enchantment  indeed ;  but  the 
wonder  ce^fes  when  we  are  made  to  un- 
derftand,  that  mufic  hath  no  other  means 
of  reprefenting  a  vifible  objeft,  than  by 
producing  in  the  foui  the  fame  move* 
5  ments 
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ments  which   we   (hould  naturally  feci 
were  that  objeft  prcfent.  h 


These  obfervations  lead  us  to  thefte- 
ceffary  diflin&ion  of  the  image  from  its 
effeft;  of  its  beauty  as  a  vifible  objeft, 
from  its  energy  as  a  four.ce  of  pathetic 
emotions.  Thus  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween painting  and  mufic :  nor  does  the 
occafion  call  for  a  mafter-ftroke ;  theh: 
feparation  will  be  marked  in  the  choice 
of  their  objefts; 

Long,  pity,  let  the  nations  view 
Thy  fky-worn  robes  of  tendered  blue, 
And  eyes  of  dewy  light !  * 


h  Di£t  deMufique,  Art.  Imitation* 
*  Collins,  Ode  to  Pity. 

K  4  Dcfertcd 
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Defertcd  at  his  utmoft  need 
By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies 
With  not  a  friend  to  clofe  his  eyes,  k 

If,  inflead  of  exprefiing  our  own,  we 
defcribe  the  feelings  of  others,  and  fo 
enter  into  their  condition  as  to  excite  a 
lively  fenfe  of  their  feveral  affections, 
we  retain  the  fpirit  of  the  drama,  tho' 
we  abandon  the  form.  The  mod  per- 
feft  poem  of  this  kind,  in  our  language, 
is  the  Feafl  of  Alexander,  by  Mr.  Dry- 
den*  Here,  mufic  unites  with  poetry 
in  the   chara&er  of  a  defcriptive  art ; 

k  Drydcn,  Alexander's  Feaft. 

but 
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but  then  the  obje&s   of  her  defcriptions 
are  her  own  imprefHons. 


It  was  objected  by  Ariftotle  to  the 
poets  of  his  time,  that  they  were  the 
principal  fpeakers  in  their  own  poems ; 
contrary  to  the  pra&ice  of  Homer,  who 
well  knew,  that,  while  the  poet  fpeaks, 
the  imitation  or  the  drama  ceafes. 1  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  very  sera 
from  which  Plutarch  dates  the  corrup- 
tion of  mufic.  When  the  poet  ceafed 
to  write  from  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  the  mufician  began  to  ling  from 
the  caprice  of  the  imagination. 

1  Dc  Poet.  c.  xxta 

far 
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In  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  expref- 
fion  declines,  a  tafle  for  defcription  will, 
of  courfe,  prevail;  we  exprefs  the  agi- 
tations and  affe£Hons  of  our  minds  ;  we 
defcribe  the  circumftances  and  qualities 
of  external  objc&s:  the  application  of 
raeafure  to  either  purpofe  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  fubjeci,  or  the  genius  of 
the  writer.  A  fingle  inflance  may  fuffice 
to  fet  this  idea  in  the  cleared:  light  : 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight 

to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move 

flow." 


Pope,  Eflay  on  Criticifm. 

So 
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So  will  they  in  the  expreffion  of  a 
deep  and  heavy  affli&ion ; 

And  in  this  harfh  world  draw  thy  breath  in 
pain.  * 

Like  parallels  may  be  continued  thro* 
all  the  examples  which  have  been  given 
of  pathetic  accords.  Now,  though  the 
imitations  of  verfe  may  be  applied  to  the 
purpofes  either  of  expreflion  or  of  de~ 
fcription,  it  is  not  the  fame  thing  with 
regard  to  raufic,  the  effe&s  of  which  are 
fo  exquifite,  fo  fitted  by  nature  to  move 
the  pafiions,  that  we  feel  ourfelves  hurt 

*  Hamlet. 

and 
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and  difappointed,  when  forced  to  reron* 
cile  our  fenfations  to  a  fimple  and  unaf- 
fe£Kng  coincidence  of  found  or  motion. 


Again,  in  defcriptive  poetry,  the 
imitations  often  turn  on  the  force  of  par- 
ticular words,  on  the  refemblance  be- 
tween the  fign  and  the  idea: 

Jarring  found 
Th'  infernal  doors,    and   on   their  hinges 

grate 
Harjb  thunder^ 

Is  this,  and  in  every  other  inflancc 
where  the  rcfcaiblancc  is  determined  by 

•  ParaciicLofl. 

found, 
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found,  the  characters  of  Poetry  and 
Mufic  are  dire&ly  oppofed  ;  for,  the  na- 
ture of  articulation  ftri&ly  confidered,  it 
will  appear,  that  in  poetry,  the  imita- 
tions of  harfh  and  rude  founds  mud  be 
the  moft  perfeft ;  in  mufic,  it  is  juft  the 
reverfe.  It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  our 
incomparable  Milton,  in  his  imitations 
of  mufical  ideas,  threw  the  force  of  the 
imitation,  not  on  the  found,  but  on  the 
movement : 

Save  where  filerice  yields 
To    the    night-warbling   bird,    that    now 

awake 
Tunes  fweeteft  his  love-lab^d fong.* 

p  ParadifcLoft. 

Tasso 
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TASSowas  not  fo  judicious,  or  trufled 
too  much  to  the  fwcctnefs  of  his  Ian* 
guage: 

Odi  quello  ufignuolo, 
Che  va  di  ramo  in  ramo 
Cantando,  lo  amo,  Io  amo.  * 

Hear  that  fweet  nightingale, 
Who  flies  from  grove  to  grove 
His  fong — I  love,  I  love* 


These  imitations  of  mufical  ideas  by 
articulate  founds  have  much  the  fame 
cffeft  with  the  imitations  of  the  force  of 
particular   words   by     muiical     founds* 


*  Aminta* 

Thus, 
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Thus,  Handel  feldom  fails  to  afcend  with 
the  word  rife,  and  defcend  with  the  word 
fall.  Puree!  1  goes  flill  farther,  and  ac- 
companies every  idea  of  roimdnefs  witfo 
an  endlefs  rotation  of  notes.  But  what 
fliall  we  fay  to  that  mufician,  who  dif- 
graces  the  poet  by  realizing  his  meta- 
phors, and,  in  downright  earneft,  makes 
the  fields  laugh  %  and  the  \2l\1es  Jingo  la 
mufic,  it  is  better  to  have  no  ideas  at 
all  than  to  have  falfe  ones,  and  it  will 
be  fafer  to  truft  to  the  fimple  effe&s  of 
rmpreffion  than  to  the  idle  conceits  of  a 
forced  imitation. 


In  our  attempts  to  reduce  mufic  into  an 
union  with  defcriptive  poetry,  we  fhould 

da 
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well  to  confider,  that  mulic  can  no  other- 
wife  imitate  any  particular  found,  than 
by  becoming  the  thing  it  imitates:  it 
hath  an  equal  facility  in  conforming  with 
fimple  ideas  of  motion.  What  effe&s 
can  be  expe&ed  from  imitations,  in  which 
there  is  neither  ingenuity  in  the  execu- 
tion nor  importance  in  the  objeft  ? 

Verse  on  the  other  hand,  confidered 
as  motion,  falls  far  fhort  of  the  prompt- 
nefs  and  facility  of  mufic ;  nor  can  it, 
with  refpeft  to  founds,  rife  above  a  dif- 
tant  and  vague  aflimilation :  its  imita- 
tions, therefore,  in  either  cafe,  may  be 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  furprife, 
and  pleafure.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
our  poets  dwell  too  much  on  this  trifling 

advan- 
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advantage,  and  purfuc  it,  to  an  almoil 
total  negle&  of  the  nobler  putpofes  of 
imitation. 


I  am  not  (o  vain  as  to  expeft  that  my 
ideas  on  this  fubjeft  fhould  have  much 
weight  with  the  profeffors  of  either  art, 
or  influence  them  to  a  change  of  thofe 
principles  and  purfuits  in  which  they  are 
fupported  by  an  eftablifhed  practice* 
But  this  I  will  venture  to  afErro,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  more  certain  proof  of 
a  corrupt  tafte,  than  to  find  the  powers 
of  imitation  diverted  from  the  more  im- 
portant to  inferior  purpofes.  I  fhali 
fubmit  my  fentiments  on  this  point,  as  I 
have  done  on  every  other,  to  a  fair  exa- 
mination.   There  is  a  paffage  in  Virgil 

L  where 
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where  he  defcribes  the  heavy  fall  of  an 
ox — Procumbit  humi  bos— I  am  not  at 
all  {truck  with  this  imitation,  and  the 
reafon  mud  be,  that  there  is  nothing  ei- 
ther pleafing  or  iaterefting  in  the  objeft. 
But,  let  the  idea  be  of  a  nature  to  en- 
gage our  attention,  and  we  are  no 
longer  indifferent  to  its  accord : 

Scarce  from  his  mould 
Behemoth,  biggeft-born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
His  vaftnefs.* 


The  effeft  ftill  rifes  upon  us  with  the 
intereft  which  we  take  in  the  objeft: 

*  Paradife  Loft. 

Sis 
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Sic  fatus  fenior,  telumque  imbellc  fine  i&u 
Conjccit.1 


Why  is  the  feeblenefs  in  this  move- 
ment fo  very  affe&ing  ?  Is  it  not,  that  it 
correfponds  with  our  pity  of  the  poor 
old  king,  and  completes  the  image  of  his 
forlorn  condition: 

Exhaufted,  fpiritlefs,  affiled,  fall'n.' 

Whence  is  it  then,  that,  in  poetry, 
the  moft  celebrated  examples  of  imita- 

•  ^Eneid. 

1  Samfon  Agoniftcs.- 

L  2  tion 
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tion  arc  fuch  as  are   merely    defcrip- 


In  imitating  the  motions  of  external 
obje&s  through  their  various  modifica* 
$ions>  as,  of  lightnefs,  heavinefs,  rapi* 
4>ty,u    flownefs,    force,    weaknefs,    and 


*  A  modern  critic  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Alexan- 
drine is  belt  calculated  to  exemplify  fwiftnefs,  be* 
caufe  it  mod  naturally  exhibits  the  ad  of  parting 
through  a  long  fpace  in  a  Ihort  time.  Is  it  meant, 
that  we  pafs  through  the  long  fpace  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, in  as  ihort  a  time  as  we  fhould  through  the 
(horter  fpace  of  the  pentameter  ?  But  this  cannot 
be ;  for,  fuppofing  an  equal  fluency  in  the  fyllables 
employed  in  each,  their  times  mull  be  always  in  the- 
proportion  of  13  to  10.  That  line  fo  often  cited 
as  an  example  of  fwiftnefs,  fets  this  matter  in  the 
cleared  light : 

the 
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the  like,  the  taerit  of  the  Imitation  is 
decided  by  a  dlreft  companion  With  a 
known  and  determined  objeft.  It  would 
be  the  fame  thing  with  rtgafd  to  diir 
paffiohs,  confldered  as  motions  of  the 
foul,  were  thefe  motions  of  a  nature  to 
be  reduced  into  fenlible  and  determined 
images.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  We  do 
not  judge  of  the  imitation,  as  in  the 
former,  by  a  direft  cotnparifon,  bwby 
an  inftantaneous  feeling;  with  this  addi- 

AvVif  iirenot.  'BTtSovit  xvXuhro  Xxas  aru^s. 

From  whence  fprings  the  fwiftnefs  in  this  in- 
ftance  ?  Is  it  not  from  hence,  that  v/e  prfft  through 
a  verfe  of  17  fyllables  in  the  fame  time  that ^Wc 
fhould  through  a  verfe  of  13?  But  our  Alexandrine 
can  never  confift  of  mote  or  lefs  than  12' Syllables. 
The  inference**  Obvious. 

L   2  tional 
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tional  difference,  that  we  are  lead  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  imitation,  when  mod  trans- 
ported by  its  effefts ;  for,  if  the  poet  is 
fuccefsful  in  touching  the  fprings  of  paf- 
fion,  our  fpirits  obey  the  impreifion, 
and  run  into  the  fame  increments  with 
thofe  which  accompany  the  fentiment ; 
thus,  while  we  are  under  the  united  in- 
fluence of  the  natural  motion  of  the 
paffion,  and  the  artificial  movement  of 
the  verfe,  we  lofe  fight  of  the  imitation 
in  the  fimplicity  of  the  union,  and  en- 
ergy of  the  effeft.  But  in  matters  of 
mere  defcription  it  is  not  fo ;  In  thefe 
imitation  is  profefled,  and  there  cannot 
be  a  beauty  without  a  manifeflation  of 
art.  In  fhort,  wherever  paffion  is  con- 
cerned, a  coincidence  of  found  and  mo- 
7  tioa 
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tion  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  native  and 
proper  language  of  that  paffion;  and 
our  inattention  to  the  art  which  may  be 
employed  on  thefe  occafions  is  fo  far  from 
contradifting,  that  it  confirms  all  that 
has  been  offered  on  the  origin  of  verfe, 
and  on  the  natural  correfpondence  be- 
tween movement  and  paffion* 


L  4        APPEN* 
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APPENDIX. 


T  F  the  paflions,  according  to  the 
-*■  clafles  affigned  them,  have  their 
proper  and  charafteriflic  movements, 
mud  not  their  impreflions  extend  to  the 
imagination  ?  and  if  fo,  may  we  not  col* 
left  from  hence,  how  far,  and  under 
what  reftri&ions,  imagery  may  be  the 
language  of  pafEon  ? 


Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  imagination 
may  be  heated  by  the  movements  of 
quickened  and  inflamed  fpirits :  hence  it 

may 
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may  co-operate  with  the  paffions  of  an* 
ger,  revenge,  and  their  collaterals.  la 
every  fuch  cafe  the  imagpe  muft  corre- 
fpond  with  the  motive;  conFequently* 
it  (hould  be  bold,  concite,  and  decifive, 
that  the  Fancy  may  not  feem  to  dwell  on 
her  own  operations. 

The  imagination  may  T>e  faifed  by 
movements  of expanfiota ;  hence  its  agree- 
ment with  prixte,  Wonder,  and  emula- 
tion. But  as  thefe  paffions  and  their 
movements  tend  naturally  towards  Ifi- 
creafe,  it  follows,  that  the  images  here 
employed  may  be  enlarged  and  dilatecL 
In  this  cafe,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
Former,  a  difplay  of  imagination  coin- 
cides with  the  nature  of  the  afieftion. 
2  If 
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If  the  imagination  may  be  heated  or 
raifed  into  an  agreement  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  fpirits,  muft  it  not 
languifh  and  fubfide  with  them;  how 
then  can  imagery  be  the  language  of 
grief  or  dejeftion?  the  vibrations  of  re- 
laxed nerves  can  communicate  nothing 
more  than  their  own  languor:  accord- 
ingly, we  {hall  always  find,  that,  while 
we  are  under  the  influence  of  a  difpirit- 
ing  pafEon,  our  aim  will  be  to  exprefs, 
not  to  defcribe,  our  feelings* 

Such,  I  conceive,  muft  be  the  laws 
of  nature  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  paflion  on  the  fancy  :  and  yet,  I  mean 

not 
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not  to  recommend  a  drift  obfervance  of 
them.  It  were  a  vain  and  ill-judged  ax- 
tempt  to  reduce  the  flights  of  the  imagi- 
nation under  the  government  of  a  too 
rigid  philofophy.  In  this,  as  in  fomc 
other  fubje&s,  nature  feems  to  fporc 
with  our  underflanding,  and  lays  afide 
her  laws,  to  wanton  in  her  creations* 


THE      END. 
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